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At the time when Andover Seminary was founded, in 1807, 
interest in the study of oriental languages and history was at a 
low ebb in New England. Even the study of Hebrew had fallen 
into almost total neglect. Sidney Willard, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Harvard College from 1807 to 1831, bears witness 
to this fact in his Memoirs of Youth and Manhood,’ published in 
1855. After speaking of the very small size of his Hebrew classes, 
and of the discomfiture of some of his pupils when they were asked 
to point out in the original the words corresponding to those of 
their translation, he continues: ‘I suppose there were and are 
scholars who might excite some zeal in the study of the oriental 
languages; but the general impression is, and ever has been, at 
our University, that the value of such learning does not repay the 
labor and pains necessary to be undergone in its acquirement.” 
And, in fact, at that time it was not felt to be a necessary part of 
the equipment of a student of theology that he should be able to 
read his Old Testament in the original languages. 

This state of things is all the more noticeable in view of the 
zeal with which these very studies had been prosecuted in New 
England in the earlier years.” Historians have remarked that the 


1 Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, Vol. XVIIL., p. 122. 
2 See especially G. F. Moore, ‘‘ Alttestamentliche Studien in Amerika,” in ZATW., 1888, 
pp. 1sqq.; an article from which I have derived great help in preparing this paper. 
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proportion of graduates of the English universities among the 
early colonists was a notably large one. They came, too, at a 
time when interest in oriental, and especially Semitic, study was 
at its highest point in England —those were the days of Ussher, 
Pococke, Castell, and the London Polyglot—and brought with 
them the Puritan’s zeal for the study of the Bible. We are hardly 
surprised, therefore, to learn that by the first Statutes of Harvard 
College, dating from the years 1642 to 1646, the study not only of 
Hebrew, but also of Aramaic (Chaldee) and Syriac, was obliga- 
tory on all candidates for the first degree. There is abundant 
evidence of the eagerness, not to say thoroughness, with which 
these studies were pursued by many in New England during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Beside the languages just 
mentioned, we hear of respectable attainments in Arabic, Samari- 
tan, Ethiopic, and Persian. 

But this enthusiasm for Semitic learning was necessarily 
short lived. The available working tools were few and imper- 
fect. Libraries were wanting. The remarkable interest in the 
study of the Old Testament, which had developed so rapidly in 
the seventeenth century, subsided with almost equal rapidity, both 
here and in the mother country.' Hebrew scholarship, in par- 
ticular, degenerated greatly, especially in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. It was at this time that the fashion pre- 
vailed, both in England and America, of discarding the Hebrew 
vowel-points, and everything else Massoretic, as worthless rub- 
bish; each scholar pronouncing more or less after his own method. 
It was found convenient to depreciate the value of the cognate 
languages as an aid to the study of Hebrew, and thus the chief 
reason for learning them was removed. Other causes combined 
to make the downfall still more complete. New England scholar- 
ship was at this time thrown almost wholly on its own slender 
resources. The stimulus that would have come to it through 
contact with the Old World was wanting. The influence of the 
continental universities was hardly felt. Colonization from Eng- 
land had been at a standstill since the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Revolutionary War, with the period of disorder 
that followed, had of necessity a depressing effect on learned 
studies in general. And finally, the prevailing tendencies of 
thought and study in New England at the dawn of the present 


1See Lee’s Grammar of the Hebrew Language, London, 1827, p. vii. 
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century, even among orthodox theologians, were not especially 
favorable to biblical research. As for keeping the Semitic lan- 
guages in their old place in the curriculum of such an institution 
as Harvard College, that had of course long ceased to be possible. 
The study of Hebrew continued to be obligatory upon all at Har- 
vard until the year 1785, when it was provided that any student 
might be released from this requirement on presenting a written 
request from his parents.’ Very soon after, the study was made 
optional; and the instruction in this department, which had for 
some time past been chiefly nominal, now dwindled to almost 
nothing. While Eliphalet Pearson, afterward the first teacher of 
Hebrew at Andover Seminary, was Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Harvard, from 1786 to 1806, his actual duties were 
almost wholly in the department of English. 

This was the situation in New England at the time when the 
direction of Semitic studies passed over from the college to the 
theological seminary. In a letter written in 1847, Professor 
Stuart says: “When I began to teach the Hebrew language at 
Andover Seminary [in 1810], there was only one institution in 
the country where it was taught; which was Dr. Mason's Divinity 
School in the city of New York. There were neither lexicons, 
nor grammars, nor any other parts of a Hebrew apparatus to be 
had, a few scattered copies of Buxtorf’s small lexicon and gram- 
mar excepted, and some few of Parkhurst’s, all of which were in 
the possession of individuals here and there.” He says in another 
place’ that there were very few men in the country, at that time, 
who had a sufficient knowledge of Hebrew to enable them to teach 
it. This picture is slightly overdrawn, to be sure, especially as 
applied to the Middle States.’ Still, the situation was a well-nigh 
hopeless one. 

It was a fortunate thing for oriental studies in this country 
that the theological seminary took them in charge at this time, 
though the results of the transfer in more recent times have not 
been in all respects happy. The former interest in these studies 
had been chiefly theological, and it was from that side only that 
any speedy renewal of life could be expected for them. The sem- 
inary, rather than the university, was the true heir of the Semitic 


1 Quincy, Hist. of Harvard University, II., p. 265. 
2 Christian Review, Vol. VI., p. 448. 


3 See Moore, loc. cit., p. 18. 
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learning of the seventeenth century in New England. When the 
revival of interest actually came, there were present in the sem- 
inary the conditions necessary for a rapid and vigorous develop- 
ment, as the event proved. 

It was the design of the founders of Andover Seminary to make 
the study of the Bible in the original languages an especially prom- 
inent feature of the course. In the Constitution and Statutes of 
the Seminary, dated August 31, 1807, the following provision is 
made for instruction in the languages and literature of the Old 
Testament: 

Art. VI. “Lectures shall be given ....on the languages in which 
the Bible was originally written; on the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, and on the peculiarities of the language and style of the New 
Testament, resulting from this version and other causes; on the history, 
character, use, and authority of the ancient versions and manuscripts of 
the Old and New Testaments; on the canons of biblical criticism; on 
the authenticity of the several books of the sacred Code; on the apocry- 
phal books of both Testaments; ....and also critical lectures on the 
various readings and difficult passages in the sacred writings.” 

Again, Art. XXIV.: 

“Each student, once at least in every year, shall .... be examined 
in the original languages of the Old and New Testament, and in the 
Septuagint version of the former.” 

The purpose of the new institution was declared to be, to 
train up “learned and able defenders of the gospel,” as well as 
zealous and devout ministers. It was intended that all the stu- 
dents should be college graduates; and, as a matter of fact, there 
were few, even in the earliest years, who were not. Among the 
306 whose names appear in the “broadside” catalogues issued in 
the years 1813 to 1821,’ twenty out of every twenty-one were grad- 
uates of some college or university; and of the remainder, several 
had taken two or more years of a college course. The subsequent 
catalogues continue to show about the same proportion. 

The first to give instruction in biblical literature at Andover, 
as has already been said, was Eliphalet Pearson. He continued 
in office only one year, beginning his work in September 1808, 
and resigning it in September 1809, and thus had little oppor- 
tunity to establish the traditions of a department. Moreover, 
Professor Pearson, while a man of broad culture and scholarly 


1] have been able to find only one Annual Catalogue earlier than 1813; namely, that of 
the year 1810. 
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tastes, does not seem to have been especially interested in Semitic, 
or even Old Testament, studies; and was certainly not an enthusi- 
astic teacher of Hebrew. He had been elected to the chair of 
Sacred Literature; but as he objected to bearing this title, he 
was inducted into office as Professor of Natural Theology. 

The number of students applying for admission in this first 
year was larger than had been anticipated. Soon after the begin- 
ning of the first term nineteen were in attendance; and before the 
end of the year the number had reached thirty-six. In a letter 
dated at Andover September 7, 1808, Professor Pearson’s col- 
league, Dr. Leonard Woods, writes to a friend: ‘Do inquire for 
Hebrew Bibles, and Septuagints, and buy all you can find. Also 
Hebrew and Greek Lexicons. We shall not be able to get 
enough.” 

The Hebrew taught by Professor Pearson was of the unpointed 
variety, of course. The grammar used was probably the small 
text-book of 47 pages which first appeared anonymously in Cam- 
bridge in 1802, bearing the title: A Hebrew Grammar, selected 
chiefly from those of Mr. Israel Lyons and the Rev. Richard 
Grey, D.D. It has been conjectured plausibly by Professor 
Moore that Pearson himself was the anonymous editor.’ A 
second edition of this book had been issued in 1806, two years 
before he began his work at Andover. Another grammar which 
had recently appeared in New England was the one compiled by 
John Smith, Professor at Dartmouth College, entitled, A Hebrew 
Grammar without Points (Boston, 1803). Smith’s book, which 
in most respects closely resembles its Cambridge predecessor, 
gives especially careful directions for reading. The following 
specimen will serve to show what were then the current ideas in 
New England regarding the pronunciation of Hebrew. The 
vowel sounds indicated are the English sounds; é as in meet, 
7 as in pine, and so on. Zeph. 3:8:° ord pam ors 5 osm \ 
“aT prt Ss Jew> msdn “eap> oa Send “MEW "> ID “Ap 
HVS bo SON CMAP WND “D CER AN 59. Pronounced thus: 
Lékén hék6 li nam ié6é lidm quémi lod ki méspéthi 
lashop goim léquébzhi mémélkét léspék oliém zomi 
kél hérén api ki bas quénati takél kél @Arézh. For 

1 This was really only an abridgment of the Grammar (with vowel-points) published by 
Stephen Sewall in 1763, with the same title. 


2 Loc. cit., p. 11. 
3 Grammar, p. 7. 
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compiling such grammars as these, hardly any knowledge of 
Hebrew was necessary. For Hebrew Lexicons, the small com- 
pendium by Samuel Pike (London, 1766), and the much larger 
work by Parkhurst (first ed. 1762),—both without the vowel- 
points,—seem to have been most in use.’ The former had been 
reprinted at Cambridge in 1802; a new edition of the latter had 
appeared in 1807. 

The man who succeeded Professor Pearson was one whose 
name stands second to none among the founders of Hebrew learn- 
ing in America. It was largely through the labors of Moses Stuart 
that a new era was inaugurated in this country for the study of 
Semitic philology as well as for the exegesis of the Scriptures. 

At the time when Stuart was called to Andover, from his pas- 
torate in New Haven, he had only the slightest acquaintance with 
the Hebrew language. He says of himself, in a letter published 
in the Christian Review (September 1841, p. 448): “I came 
here with little more than a knowledge of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and the power of making out, after a poor fashion too, the bare 
translation of some chapters in Genesis, and a few Psalms, by aid 
of Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, and without the vowel-points. I 
had not, and never have had, the aid of any teacher in my biblical 
studies.”” Fortunately, he had an unusual aptitude for learning 
languages; and his earlier training, both as a student and as a 
teacher, had fitted him for making rapid progress in the new field 
of study. 

He began his work as Professor of Sacred Literature in Feb- 
ruary 1810, being then in his thirtieth year. For the teaching 
of Hebrew there was of course nothing for him to do at first but 
to follow the lead of his predecessor and the few other men in 
New England who knew a little of the language. The current 
text-books were few in number and woefully meager of contents. 
There was nothing in them to stimulate to further research, or to 
suggest that much remained to be done. Stuart’s originality 
soon showed itself, nevertheless. Within a very short time he 
had begun writing a Hebrew grammar of his own. This was at 
first given to his pupils in the form of lectures, and was then 
published in 1813. It was a small grammar of unpointed Hebrew, 
of 123 pages, 8vo, containing nearly three times as much matter 
as the text-books of Lyons and Smith. As the preface informs 


1 See, e. g., Stuart’s Grammar (1813), p. 65. 
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us, it was based chiefly on the works of Masclef and Parkhurst; 
we should hardly expect much from it, accordingly. Still, the 
author shows himself independent, and advances several theories 
of his own (an easy matter in those days), both in regard to the 
pronunciation —in which he shows a decided leaning toward the 
method belonging to the pointed Hebrew—and in the formula- 
tion of rules for forms and syntax. 

It was at about this time that Stuart began studying the Ger- 
man language.’ This opened up a new world tohim. He began 
to make his way eagerly into the best available works of German 
scholars, and recognized almost immediately the inadequacy and 
the superficial quality of the biblical learning with which he had 
been acquainted. Having once found his way to the best schol- 
arship, he did his utmost to utilize it and make it available for 
his pupils, though because of this supposed fondness for the 
“‘German skeptics and rationalists’ he bore for some time the 
reputation of being a dangerous innovator, and one who could 
hardly fail to lead astray the young men of the Seminary. 

In spite of his recently published grammar, he soon after this 
abandoned the unpointed Hebrew for the pointed, and again had 
recourse to lectures. In the letter quoted above, Stuart says 
(p. 449) that the length of time during which he taught Hebrew 
without the vowel-points was five years. This seems to be a slip 
of the memory, for in his Grammar (1821), p. 22, he speaks of 
his “seven years’ experience in teaching without the points.” In 
1813 Gesenius published his Hebrdische Grammatik, and in 1817 
his Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebdude der hebr. Sprache. These 
were epoch-making books, and Stuart was not slow to recognize 
the fact and to make a most thorough use of the new helps. He 
also devoted some attention to the study of the Aramaic, Syriac, 
and Arabic languages, while continuing his voracious reading of 
the best German works. The fruit of these labors appeared in 
his important Hebrew Grammar with a copious Syntax and 
Praxis, a book of nearly four hundred pages, which was first 
published in 1821. This grammar was a very long step in 
advance of anything of the kind hitherto published in the English 
language. The material embodied in it was derived chiefly from 
Gesenius. Professor Stuart’s own labors on the book, so far as 
they related to rearrangement. and the addition of further para- 





1 See his account of this beginning in the Christian Review, loc. cit., p. 4488q. 
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digms and illustrative matter, were generally well judged; and 
the result was an excellent text-book for student and teacher. In 
the comparatively few cases where he advanced theories and 
opinions of his own, he can hardly be said to have increased the 
value of the book. This grammar, which, like its predecessor, 
was printed at Andover, passed rapidly through several editions.’ 
It was also reprinted in England.’ At the same time with the 
first edition of this book, he published in a separate pamphlet 
(in uniform style, so that it could be bound with the grammar) 
a collection of dissertations by Jahn, Michaelis, Gesenius, and 
Wyttenbach, on the importance and best method of studying the 
original languages of the Bible. 

In 1829, Stuart published his Hebrew Chrestomathy, which, 
like the Grammar, was extensively used, as it merited, and passed 
through several editions. These, with his translation of Rédiger’s 
Gesenius’ Grammar, published in 1846, were his chief contribu- 
tions to Hebrew learning. His other writings, including com- 
mentaries on various Old and New Testament books, a grammar 
of New Testament Greek, and a history of the Old Testament 
canon, besides numerous pamphlets and magazine articles, cannot 
be described here.’ 

Stuart’s influence on the biblical scholarship of his day was 
unquestionably very great. His pupil and successor, Professor 
Calvin E. Stowe, says of him: “The department [of biblical 
science | was nothing when he began; and before he closed his 
career, it became the leading branch in all systems of theological 
culture, and mainly by his example and efforts.” It must be 
borne in mind, to be sure, that this rapid advance was peculiarly 
favored by the conditions of the time. The first quarter of the 
nineteenth century saw great progress in these branches of study 
in all parts of Europe and the United States. German scholar- 
ship was now beginning to find its way into this country, by 
innumerable channels, as never before. The last clause of the 
quotation from Professor Stowe would apply especially to New 

1 See ZAT W., 1888, p. 19. 

2See Stuart’s Letter to the Editor of the North American Review, Andover, 1847, p. 19. 


In Lee’s Grammar of the Hebrew Language, London, 1827, the author speaks of “the very 
excellent Hebrew Grammar of Professor Stewart” (sic), and cites it from time to time. 


3 A quite full list of his publications in pamphlets and periodicals— amounting in all to 
more than 2,000 octavo pages —is given in the Appendix to the Memorial Sermon by Professor 
Park. 

4Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. I1., p. 480. 
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England. In New York and Philadelphia, and especially at 
Princeton Seminary, there was beginning a revival of biblical 
and oriental studies similar to that at Andover, though hardly as 
extensive. Still, the importance of Professor Stuart’s work to all 
branches of biblical study is not easily overestimated. His serv- 
ices to the science of exegesis were especially noteworthy; not 
so much because of his own contributions—though these were of 
very considerable value—as because of the sound method which 
he introduced. He showed his pupils the way, and was himself 
always ready to welcome new light, so far as a thorough critical 
study of the text of Scripture, with grammar and lexicon and all 
available helps, could bring it. 

In the field of Semitic philology and oriental studies in general, 
Stuart’s services to his generation and to the world were of the 
highest importance. He was not himself a profound scholar. 
Self-taught, at a time when learning was at a low ebb, and without 
good working tools until a comparatively late period, he always 
labored under great disadvantages, which not even his extraordi- 
nary energy and quickness of mind could overcome. Moreover, 
his work often showed an inaccuracy that was due to haste. His 
self-confidence was very great,’ and often led him to go forward 
rashly and assume a leadership for which he was not qualified. 
A perusal of the controversy over his translation of Rédiger’s 
Hebrew Grammar (the 14th edition of Gesenius) will give the 
best illustration of this.” But this very readiness to lead the way 
into new fields and break new ground, however imperfectly, was 
a most valuable quality when combined with his power to inspire 
his pupils, and to introduce them to the methods and the tools of 
genuine scholarship. He had extraordinary gifts as a teacher. 
President Wayland, of Brown University, who was one of his 
pupils, says of him:* “I have never known any man who had so 
great power of kindling enthusiasm for study, in a class. It 
mattered not what was the subject of investigation, the moment 
he touched upon it, it assumed an absorbing interest in the eyes 

1One of his biographers says of him, naively: ‘“ Professor Stuart was sufficiently con- 
scious of his superior talents and acquisitions, and frequently spoke of them with singular 


freedom. But his conscious superiority related to those whom he looked upon as below him 
in intelligence. Before God, he was clothed with humility.” 


2 Defence of the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius against Professor Stuart's Translation 
By the Original Translator [T. J. Conant]. New York, 1847. In reply to this: A Letter to the 
Editor of the North American Review on Hebrew Grammar. By M. Stuart. Andover, 1847. 


3 Appendix to Park’s Memorial Discourse. 
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of all of us.” There are many similar testimonials, if they were 
needed. But a list of Stuart’s most noted pupils, not only those 
who became masters of biblical science, but especially those who 
soon did such thorough work in the field of oriental studies, would 
be the best witness. 

Before attempting any general survey of the progress of 
Semitic and other oriental studies at Andover under the leader- 
ship of Professor Stuart, two young scholars who were pupils of 
his during the early years of his work deserve especial mention. 
In the preface to Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar of 1821, the author 
takes occasion to speak of the progress made in Semitic learning 
by his friend and pupil, Josiah W. Gibbs, who revised most of 
the proof sheets of the book. Gibbs was one of the first of the 
many young scholars of especial promise who, coming to Andover 
to pursue advanced studies, were taken captive by Stuart’s enthu- 
siasm. He had been a tutor at Yale College, and came in 1815 
to Andover, where he lived for a time in Professor Stuart’s family. 
Here we see him, soon after, deep in his teacher’s favorite German 
studies; then beginning the labors in comparative grammar and 
lexicography which occupied the greater part of his life.’ At 
Stuart’s instigation, he undertook the translation of Gesenius’ 
Handwérterbuch (edition of 1815). This translation, which was 
published at Andover in 1824, with the title, 4 Hebrew and 
English Lexicon, including the Biblical Chaldee, was a most 
excellent piece of work, and remained the standard Hebrew Lex- 
icon in this country until it was superseded, in 1836, by Robin- 
son’s work. Three years after its publication it was reprinted in 
London. Gibbs’ later labors, as Professor of Sacred Literature 
at New Haven, and as a member of the American Oriental Society, 
continued to show the same excellent qualities of scholarship and 
method; though his magnum opus, the large Hebrew Lexicon, 
was brought to an untimely end before it was half finished.’ 

Another temporary inmate of Stuart’s household, who was 
won by him for biblical and oriental studies, was “that prince 
among scholars,” Edward Robinson. He came to Andover in 1821, 
to see an edition of the Iliad through the press, but was soon set 
on fire by contact with Professor Stuart, and began work with all 
energy in the new field. In 1823 he was appointed Assistant 


1 See especially the account of his life and work by Professor George P. Fisher, in the 
New Englander, 1861, pp. 606-20. 
2 Ibid., p. 610 sq. 
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Instructor of Hebrew in the Seminary, which position he held for 
three years.’ In 1826 he went to Germany, for advanced study, 
as did many another of Stuart’s pupils. After several years of 
work at the principal German universities, he returned to Ando- 
ver. In the meantime, two younger pupils of Stuart, Joel W. 
Newton and Calvin E. Stowe, had been assistants in the depart- 
ment of biblical studies; the former from 1827 to 1829, the latter 
from 1828 to 1830; each beginning the year after his graduation. 
Stowe was afterward Professor of Sacred Literature in the Sem- 
inary (1852-1864). Upon Robinson’s return from Europe, he 
was at once called to Andover as Professor. The work in the 
department of biblical study had for some time past been too 
much for one man to carry, even with the help of an assistant. 
On the other hand, the Seminary did not then have the means to 
found a new professorship. So a temporary place was made for 
Robinson, who was much too valuable a man to be let go; and he 
accordingly appears in the catalogue issued in January 1831, as 
‘Professor Extraordinarius of Sacred Literature”’ (in subsequent 
catalogues the Latin adjective was translated). This position he 
held until the fall of 1833. His work after leaving Andover is 
too well known to need mention here. 

Such scholars as Robinson and Gibbs were rare exceptions 
among Stuart’s pupils; still, the interest in Semitic studies at 
Andover, even at this early period, was not confined to a small 
number, and was of course greatly stimulated by the presence of 
the few genuine enthusiasts, who were already felt to be pioneers 
in an important movement. A stimulus to still more widespread 
interest was afforded by the marked literary activity along the 
new lines. This fact, especially, helped to make Andover the 
center of a powerful revival of biblical and oriental studies. The 
mere fact of the making of such grammars and dictionaries as 
those of Stuart and Gibbs could not fail to bring new life into 
biblical scholarship; and this was only the beginning. A new 
critical-exegetical literature, unlike anything that had preceded it 
in this country, was growing up, inaugurating a new era for the 
theological seminaries. The working tools for such study, also, 
continued to be prepared in an admirable manner. The Andover 
printers were kept busy. The town had boasted of a press since 


1 His title was “‘ Assistant Instructor in the Department of Sacred Literature.” In the 
catalogues of 1823 and 1824, he is classed among the Resident Licentiates ; in 1825, his name is 
put in the list of the Professors. 
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the close of the eighteenth century, and now the facilities for 
publishing were greatly increased. Before 1821, Stuart's enter- 
prise had procured for the Seminary a Hebrew press, as good as 
any in this country. As early as the year 1829, fonts of type for 
printing eleven oriental languages and dialects had been obtained. 
Grammars, lexicons, chrestomathies, translations, and many lesser 
treatises were issued in rapid succession. 

One of the most interesting features of this revival of biblical 
learning was the attempt to make a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language one of the requisites for admission to the Seminary. 
The printed laws of the institution had provided, from the first, 
that each candidate for admission as a student, besides presenting 
evidence that he had completed the full course of study at some 
college or university, should also “be carefully examined by the 
Faculty in the learned languages.’ In the Catalogue of the Sem- 
inary dated January 1828 (the first in which the “Terms of 
Admission” are printed), appears the following: 

“Every candidate [for admission] is to be carefully examined, by the 
Faculty, in the learned languages, and in the Hebrew Grammar, and 
such portions of the Hebrew Scriptures as shall, from time to time, be 
required to be studied previously to admission.” 

Immediately below this is added: 

“N. B.—On account of the impossibility of procuring the necessary 
books for the present year, the examination in Hebrew, which will here- 
after be requisite for the admission of students, will be suspended in 
respect to the class to be admitted November 1828.” 

It may possibly have been due in part to this added notice, 
that the next junior class, entering November 1828, numbered 
sixty men; a considerably larger number than in the years imme- 
diately preceding or following. 

In the catalogue of 1829 the statement regarding the amount 
of Hebrew required for admission is made more specific: 

“Every candidate .... must be prepared to sustain an examination 
in Hebrew Grammar, and in the Hebrew Chrestomathy of Professor 
Stuart, so far as the extracts from Genesis and Exodus extend.”! 

The following page contains a notice of some length, outlining 
a plan by which the necessary Hebrew text-books— grammar, 
lexicon, and chrestomathy—may be “deposited” at the various 
colleges for the use of needy students; the latter being expected 


1 Nearly 23 pages (Svo) of Hebrew, quite closely printed. 
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to pay for them at the rate of twenty-five cents a year for each 
book used. The announcement is also made here that gratuitous 
instruction in Hebrew will be provided in Andover during the 
month of October,’ in each year, for the benefit of those who 
may not have been able to make the requisite preparation in that 
language. 

The requirements for admission continued to be printed in 
this same form in the succeeding catalogues, including that for 
the year 1833 to 1834. In the catalogue of 1835, the Hebrew 
clause is omitted, without comment, from the list of requirements, 
and does not appear again. 

In the meantime, the new regulation had not had the effect of 
frightening away students from the Seminary. The number 
entering the junior class in the year 1831 was seventy-nine; in 
1834 the number was eighty. The list of those pursuing 
advanced studies (Resident Licentiates) shows also a decided 
gain at about this time. In the years 1825 to 1829 the average 
number was three; for the years 1829 to 1836 the average was 
eight. In the catalogue of 1829 to 1830 there appear among the 
Resident Licentiates the names: ‘ Rey. Barnas Sears, Professor 
of Languages in the Lit. and Theol. Sem., Hamilton, N. Y.,”* and 
“Rev. S. S. Whitman, Professor of Hebrew and Bib. Lit. in do.” 
There also appears in this list the name of Oliver A. Taylor, after- 
ward (1837) Assistant Teacher of Hebrew in Andover Seminary. 

Among the undergraduate students at Andover in the period 
during which Hebrew was required for admission were Bela B. 
Edwards, afterward Professor of Hebrew in the Seminary; 
Horatio B. Hackett, the well-known scholar; Elias Riggs, who 
published an Aramaic manual the year of his graduation; and 
others who afterwards did good work in the field of oriental 
scholarship. Hackett, though busied chiefly with the New Testa- 
ment while Professor at Newton and Rochester, continued his 
study of the oriental languages, especially Aramaic, Syriac, and 
Sanskrit. His translation of Winer’s Grammar of the Chaldee 
Language (Andover, 1845) was a valuable piece of work. He 
also published an excellent Hebrew exercise book.’ It was a 

1 The regular time for the anniversary, as also of the college anniversaries, was the latter 
part of September; the seminary year began five weeks later. 

2 Afterward Professor at Newton Seminary. 


3A list of his works in the Memorials of H. B. Hackett, edited by G. H. Whittemore, 
Rochester, 1876; pp. 298 sqq. 
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cherished plan of his to prepare a Syriac Grammar and Chres- 


tomathy, but this he was never enabled to do. 

After the abandonment of this bold attempt to push back the 
elementary instruction in Hebrew upon the colleges, the curricu- 
lum of the Seminary shows no striking features. The first time 
that an outline of the Course of Study appears in the Annual 
Catalogue is in the one issued in January 1839. The part of the 
announcement relating to Old Testament studies reads as follows: 


Junior Class: Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar.—Chrestomathy.—Writ- 
ten exercises, including translations from English into Hebrew.— Study 
of the Hebrew Bible.—Principles of Hermeneutics. .... —Hebrew Exe- 
gesis, twice a week in the summer term.—Critical and Exegetical Com- 
positions. 

Middle Class: Instruction on special topics in Sacred Literature. 

Senior Class; (No provision for Old Testament study.) 

Advanced Class: Critical and Exegetical Lectures on the Hebrew 


Testament.’ 

In the catalogue issued in January 1847, this outline of the 
course of study is slightly modified. The announcement for the 
junior class is introduced by the words: Sacred Literature, five 
days in a week; and for the middle class is added: Exegesis, one 
day in a week, of the Hebrew Scriptures in the winter term, and 
of the New Testament in the summer term. 

In the following year (1848) Hackett’'s Hebrew Exercises’ is 
included in the junior year studies, in addition to Stuart’s Hebrew 
Chrestomathy. At the same time the statement regarding the 
instruction of the middle class in Sacred Literature is dropped; 
so that, so far as the announcements in the catalogue are con- 
cerned, the study of the Bible in the original languages was 
henceforth prescribed only for the junior class. It was in this 
year that Professor Stuart resigned his professorship, because of 
advancing age, and retired from active service. 

In the catalogue of the following year a course in “ Biblical 
Geography and Antiquities” is announced for the junior class. 
This announcement, or its equivalent, appears also in the subse- 
quent catalogues. 

1 This is the only catalogue (until 1881) in which the members of an “advanced class,’ 
as distinct from Resident Licentiates, are entered. In subsequent years only the latter title 


In 1839 the number in the advanced class was 12. The number of 


appears in the catalogue. 
The above statement of the 


Resident Licentiates was two in the year 1839, nine in 1840. 


course of study remained unchanged, however, until 1842. 
2 Exercises in Hebrew Grammar and Selections from the Greek Scriptures to be Trans- 
lated into Hebrew. By H. B. Hackett. Andover, 1847. (A most excellent book, and one that 


could be profitably used at the present day.) 
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“‘Chaldee of the Old Testament” appears for the first time as 
a prescribed study in the catalogue of the year 1850. This new 
feature vanishes as suddenly as it came, however, and is not seen 
again. The same is true of another innovation in this catalogue, 
namely, the introduction of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, trans- 
lated by Stuart,’ as the text-book for the juniors. This still con- 
tinued to be used, however. 

The statement of courses remained as above until the year 
1853, when a thoroughgoing revision was made. 

It is needless to say that these annual announcements, never 
a very satisfactory index of work done in the Seminary, are 
especially inadequate to give any idea of the variety and extent 
of the studies carried on by Professor Stuart’s pupils. ‘‘ Elective” 
courses, though common, had no place in the catalogue. There 
were always gathered about Professor Stuart a few enthusiastic 
students, eager not only to increase their knowledge of Hebrew, 
but also to study the cognate languages. He had himself never 
pursued his studies in these languages very far; but he was excel- 
lently fitted to interest his pupils in them, and give them a start 
in the right direction. The number of those who began Aramaic, 
Syriac, and Arabic under his guidance was not small; other 
oriental languages, such as Ethiopic, Persian, and Sanskrit, 
received occasional attention; and there was more than the usual 
amount of interest in oriental history and geography and kindred 
subjects. Mention has already been made of the Aramaic manual 
published by Elias Riggs. It was prepared by him while he was 
a student in the Seminary, and published at about the time of his 
graduation, with the title, “4 Manual of the Chaldee Language; 
containing a Chaldee Grammar, chiefly from the German of Pro- 
fessor G. B. Winer; a Chrestomathy, consisting of selections from 
the Targums, and including the whole of the Biblical Chaldee, 
with Notes; and a Vocabulary, adapted to the Chrestomathy. By 
Elias Riggs, A.M. Boston, 1832.’ It contains 180 large octavo 
pages. The preface, written by Professor Stuart, commends the 
book, and emphasizes the fact that it is the first thing of the kind 
in English. Stuart had previously alluded to Riggs, in the 
preface to his Hebrew Chrestomathy (1832), as one who was 
“laying a foundation broad and deep in respect to the oriental 


1 This language was constantly taught in the Seminary, however, both by Stuart and by 
his successors. See, e. g., Park’s Memoir of Bela B. Edwards, Vol. I., p. 303. 
2 The ill-fated translation of 1846, mentioned above. 
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languages generally.” Of course this manual was little more than 
a compilation; still it was a most useful piece of work, and excel- 
lently adapted to its purpose. It passed through four editions. 
Another illustration, of a somewhat different kind from those 
already furnished, may be given. At the public exercises of the 
thirty-second anniversary of the Seminary, September 2, 1840, 
Charles C. Jewett,’ a member of the senior class, presented an 
essay on “The Utility of the Arabic Language to the Interpreter 
of the Old Testament.” The manuscript of this address, pre- 
served in the Seminary library, shows plainly that its author had 
himself made some progress in Arabic. Two of his classmates, 
Daniel Wight and Joel Dickinson, presented essays at the same 
time on different phases of Mohammedanism. 

When the American Oriental Society was founded, in 1842, 
graduates of Andover constituted a large part of its membership, 
and were among the principal contributors to its Journal, from 
the first. In the first list of its officers, five out of thirteen were 
Andover men. In the roll of membership published in the first 
volume of the Journal (1849), the names of Stuart’s pupils num- 
ber twenty-three in a total of sixty-eight. Among these are 
teachers of oriental languages, biblical scholars of note, and mis- 
sionaries in eastern lands, whose translations of the Scriptures 
have won the admiration of scholars, and whose contributions to 
oriental learning in other ways have not been small. 

Professor Stuart continued in active service for thirty-eight 
years. During this time his duties included instruction in the 
New Testament as well as in the Old. On the other hand, a part 
of the work in Hebrew was carried by assistants since 1823. 
Besides Robinson, Newton, Stowe, and Taylor, who have already 
received mention, D. Talcott Smith was assistant teacher of 
Hebrew during the years 1833 to 1836. Stuart was relieved of the 
work of teaching in 1848. From that time until his death, less 
than four years later, he was engaged in literary labors.” 

The work of his successor, Bela B. Edwards, who died in the 
same year with him, may properly be included in this survey of 
the “beginnings of oriental study at Andover.” Edwards was 
both a pupil and a colleague of Stuart, and singularly well fitted 
to take up the work the other had laid down. A graduate of the 


1 Afterward the first Librarian of the Boston Public Library. 


2 Especially his Commentaries on Daniel (1850), Ecclesiastes (1851), and Proverbs (1852). 
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Seminary in 1830, he was appointed in 1837 Professor of the 
Hebrew Language and Literature. This position he occupied 
eleven years. From 1848 until his death, in 1852, he was Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature. He was a more thorough scholar 
than Stuart, especially in the Semitic languages. His friend Pro- 
fessor Hackett, writing in 1856, says of him: “I doubt whether 
any teacher in this country has ever surpassed him as a gram- 
marian.” ' He was deeply interested in oriental studies, and 
appreciated their importance to the student of the Bible. Ina 
review of the second edition of Stuart’s Hints on Prophecy, pub- 
lished in the first volume of the New Englander (1843), he says: 
“‘He who would be an apt interpreter of the Hebrew prophets, 
must travel awhile with the Bedaween. He must look -into such 
books as Lane’s Egypt, the Arabian Nights, and Burckhardt’s 
Journals.” He himself pursued such studies as these with eager- 
ness. Soon after beginning his work of teaching at Andover he 
gave especial attention for some time to the Arabic language, 
under the guidance of a missionary recently returned from the 
East. A few years later he writes to a friend that he has read 
through the Koran, from beginning to end, in that language. 
In the fall of 1846, while traveling in Europe, he attended a 
meeting of the German Oriental Society at Jena, at which he 
presented a paper on the “Condition of Oriental Studies in the 
United States.”” This paper, which contains much that is inter- 
esting, is printed in Park’s Memoir of Edwards, Vol. I., pages 
307 sqq. 

Professor Edwards’ chief contributions to oriental learning 
were in the form of scattered essays and reviews in numerous 
periodicals. The more ambitious labors he had planned —com- 
mentaries, and treatises on Hebrew and Arabic grammar— were 
brought to an end by his untimely death. During a considerable 
part of his life his time was more or less occupied with editorial 
labors. He had charge of a succession of important periodicals: 
the Quarterly Register, the American Quarterly Observer, the 
Biblical Repository, and the Bibliotheca Sacra. The two last 
named were published for a part of the time at Andover. 

While Edwards was traveling in Europe and America, dur- 
ing the years 1845 to 1847, Henry B. Smith (afterward Professor 
in Union Seminary) was engaged as temporary instructor in 


1 Park’s Memoir of Edwards, Vol. I., p. 301. 
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Hebrew at Andover. From 1848 to 1852 Edward Robie was the 
assistant. 

The deep interest in oriental studies felt by Professors Stuart 
and Edwards is nowhere better illustrated than in the Seminary 
library. A glance at the list of books acquired in their depart- 
ment during the years 1820 to 1850 suffices to show that the Sem- 
inary was kept in close touch with the best oriental scholarship of 
the day. In addition to the books more directly connected with 
biblical study, the principal publications in the wider field of 
eastern languages and literature are represented in such number 
and variety as is surprising, in view of the limited resources of 
the library. To students at Andover at the present day, this is 
perhaps the most noticeable reminder of the revival of Semitic 
learning in the early part of the present century. 











DIE NABATAEISCHE GRABINSCHRIFT VON PETRA, 


von J. Bartu, Pu.D., 


Professor der Semitischen Sprachen an der Universitat Berlin. 


Wahrend Hegra uns eine gréssere Anzahl nabataeischer In- 
schriften aufbewahrt hat, deren Uebermittlung wir Doughty und 
Euting verdanken, hat Petra den Reisenden keine erheblichere 
epigraphische Ausbeute gewahrt. Doughty berichtet in seinem 
Reisewerke' nur von einer Inschrift, die er dort gesehen, von der 
er aber keine genauere Kenntniss genommen hat; es ist dies nach 
seiner Beschreibung eben die Inschrift, von der weiterhin die 
Rede sein wird. Von noch einer zweiten erzihlte man ihm dort 
bei seinem kurzen Aufenthalt; doch hat er sie, da sie etwas ent- 
legen sein sollte, nicht gesehen. Jene erstgenannte Inschrift in 
nabataeischer Schrift war vor 40 Jahren schon von dem eng- 
lischen Capitain Frazer in etwas uncorrecter Art’ copirt und 
nach dessen Tod von M. Hogg ohne Commentar, 1856, in den 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature veréffentlicht 
worden. Sie war inzwischen in Vergessenheit gerathen. Erst 
Euting machte de Vogué auf dieselbe aufmerksam, der darauf im 
Journ. asiat. 1896 (Sept.-Oct.) p. 304sqq. eine Erklarung der- 
selben nach der alten unvollkommenen Copie gab. Inzwischen 
aber erhielt er durch Vermittlung von P. Lagrange,. Director der 
école biblique in Jerusalem, eine ausgezeichnete von Hugues 
Vincent neuerdings genommene Copie der Inschrift und ausser- 
dem einen Abklatsch, welch letzterer aber erst bei der spateren 
Ver6ffentlichung im Corp. Inscript. Semit. Verwendung finden 
soll. Die neue Copie lasst nach dem autoritativen Urtheil de 
Vogué’s keinen Zweifel tber den Werth jedes einzelnen Buch- 
stabens, und so gibt er denn im November-Dezember-Heft (1896) 
des Journ. asiat., pp. 485-96, unter Beifigung einer genauen 
Reproduction der neuen Copie eine erneute Besprechung der 
Inschrift. Wenn ich nach der Erklarung der Inschrift seitens 
des um die aramaeische Epigraphik hochverdienten Gelehrten zu 

1 Travels in Arabia deserta, I., p. 42. 


2 Die Inschrift ist wegen ihrer hohen Lage schwer erreichbar. 
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derselben nochmals das Wort nehme, so geschieht es, um an 
mehreren Stellen eine von der seinigen abweichende Deutung 
des Inhalts, an andern eine Erganzung derselben zu versuchen. 

Ueber die Lage und Gestaltung des Grabs schreibt de Vogué 
(pp. 486-7) nach seinen Gewahrsmannern: 


“Le tombeau se trouve dans une vallée latérale du Ouadi-Mousa*® 
appelée par les Arabes Ouadi-Iché . . . Sa fagade, taillée dans le roc, 
est pleine: elle est décorée d’un ordre composé de deux demi-colonnes 
engagées, comprises entre deux pilastres d’angle: les chapiteaux ne sont 
qu’ébauchés comme la plupart des chapiteaux de Pétra et comme tout 
ceux de Hégra: ils étaient destinés & étre corinthiens; ils supportent une 
architrave et une frise franchement grecques: sur cet entablement s’ap- 
puie l’embryon d’un second ordre dont les colonnes sont réduites & un 
chapiteau et & une base séparés par un ffit de moins d’un métre de 
hauteur. Une disposition semblable se trouve & Hégra, dans le tombeau 
dit Beit Akhremah (Doughty, Travels, I., p. 114)... Le style est 
absolument celui des monuments nabatéens datés du 1" siécle. La 
largeur de la facade est d’environ dix métres, sa hauteur parait étre 
d’une vingtaine de métres. La partie inférieure de la fagade s’est 
écroulée jusqu’A une hauteur de six métres, de sorte que le monument 
semble suspendu en l’air. . . . La fagade regarde le soleil levant. 

“A Vintérieur ’hypogée se compose de deux salles carrées; la pre- 
miére a dix métres en tous sens; le second huit: cette derniére renferme 
deux loculi, un & l’ouest, ’autre au nord. Devant le tombeau s’étend 
un espace libre, limité au nord et au sud par la paroi du rocher réguliére- 
ment taillé; a l’est, cette area rejoint le fond de la vallée, o& poussent 
encore des arbustes variés. Le P. Lagrange n’a remarqué dans cet 
espace aucun débris de constructions.” 

Die Inschrift, die 5 Zeilen enthalt, ist in einer Héhe von 6 
Metern, 35 Cm. vom Boden auf dem erhalten gebliebenen Theile 
der Facade angebracht; die Buchstaben sind etwa 20 Cm. hoch, 
sind regelmassig und gut erhalten. Eigenthtimlich ist, wie de 


Vogué bemerkt, dass nicht bloss finales 7, sondern auch eine 
besondere finale Form des © hier erscheint. Der Text der 


Inschrift ist: 


Pe TF Sod NT UT NST NTS TS OT RST NAPS TI NTP 1 
PM NPA Paps "NS 
NO M3) NI) TS NT NMS) RMS Map “ NI 2 


R/O NMI) ND TNS 
NON FON NUIT FAT ON PN nvanNS “7 NOEN 5D MNT 3 
pmb amd awn mani 


3 Das ist der heutige Namen von Petra. 
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Im Einzelnen ist hierzu zu bemerken: 
Z. 1 Np steht hier wie z. B. auch CIS., II., 197, 1 fir eine 
grossere Grabanlage; an letzterer Stelle wechselt damit (Z. 6) 
das in den nabat. Inschriften haufige N55 fir denselben Begriff. 


Ober NM™ = ex? vgl. Clermont-Ganneau bei Rénan, docu- 


ments épigr. recueillis par Doughty, p. 43, Néldeke bei Euting, 
Nabat. Inschriften, p. 55, G. Hoffmann, ZA., 9, 332. Im Arabi- 
schen wird das Wort namentlich in poetischer Sprache ohne 
Weiteres fir “Grab” gebraucht, z. B. Hansa’, 33, 10, in dem 
Sag‘ Ja‘qabi, IT., 6, 13; Mas‘adi, I., 66, 1; I Athir, IV., 382, 9. 
Die inschriftliche Bedeutung wird durch unser Denkmal, wie 
schon de Vogué bemerkt hat, véllig sicher gestellt; es bedeutet 
hier die zwei Grabsale, deren einer (s. oben 8. 268) 10, der andere 
8 Quadratmeter Inhalt hat. In der palmyrenischen Inschrift de 
Vogué, Inscr. sémit., No. 67, und der von Noéldeke, ZA., 9, 
264 sqq., verdffentlichten (Z. 3) scheint NM" im gleichen 
Sinn zu stehen (F133 "T NM NP); vgl. auch das ent- 
sprechende hebr. mv Gen. 23:9. 

Paps "M3 13 "| “in welcher die Begrabnisstatten sind,” 
bezieht sich nach der vorhandenen Gestaltung der Sale zundchst 
auf den kleineren Grabsaal, in welchem sich zwei loculi befinden. 
Es ist aber sicher anzunehmen, dass spaterhin ein umfassenderer 
Gebrauch von beiden Raumen fir Graber beabsichtigt war.— 
"Sp's will de Vogué, p. 490, als ein Participium pass. erklaren.* 
Es ist mir aber unwahrscheinlich, dass das Wort von dem hegreni- 
schen NM"SP2, CIS., II., 196, 1, Mwy Maps, No. 181, zu 
trennen sei; es wird ein entsprechendes masculines Abstractum 
sein.” Zu dem doppelten Plural in der Stat.-constr.-Verbindung 
vgl. N25 “OW in Z. 4. 

nvT2y fir eine solche Herrichtung bei einem Grabe hat auch 
die nabat. Inschrift, CIS., II., 196, 7—‘"M3 “Grabnischen”’ ist 
durch das unlangst aufgetauchte palmyr. 725 (in der von 


4 Anders frtither, p. 309. 
5 Vgi. das jiidische AMapn 1") far einen Friedhof. 
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Noldeke, a. a. O., verdffentlichten Inschrift) als ein Fremd- 
wort erkannt worden, fir dessen Ursprung Jensen auf assyr. 
kimabbu* hingewiesen hat. Vgl. auch G. Hoffmann, a. o. 
a’ 

In Zeile 2 werden noch eine Anzahl Dinge ausser dem Grabe 
den Gottern geweiht. Man ist natirlich von vornherein nicht 
geneigt, den Kreis derselben tiber die nachste Umgebung des 
Grabes hinausgehend zu denken. Desshalb erklart de Vogué 
N2"5, das sonst im Aram. “Stadt” bezeichnet, als eine blosse 
“enceinte’’ und erinnert daran, dass der Herzog von Luynes 
( Voyage d’exploration & la mer morte, p. 299, pl. 46) von einem 
Grab berichtet, vor welchem eine von einem Porticus umgebene 
area sich befindet. Ein solcher umschlossener Vorraum vor dem 
Grabe solle auch mit N5"5 gemeint sein. Man wirde das zur 
Noth gelten lassen kénnen, wenn nicht die weiteren Objecte, die 
in dieser N5"5 sein sollen, z. B. N°MI, NIA, RNS NNT, XO 
auf so engem Raum vor dem Grabe nicht beisammen gedacht 
werden kénnen. De Vogué sieht sich daher gezwungen, allen 
diesen Wortern Bedeutungen zu geben, die sie sonst nicht oder 
nur in specifischem Zusammenhang haben: N"M3 sollen nach ihm 
“Gruben vor dem Grab” (nach V"Spis "MS Z. 1), N35 nicht 
“Garten,” sondern ‘“ Blumenanpflanzungen,” NMI “sonnige 
Stellen, Terassen,”” N°"1D (nach einer Etymologie von "IM, 17) 
“Mauern” bedeuten. Die gleichzeitige Umdeutung einer Reihe 
meist wohlbekannter Worter macht diese Auffassung unwahr- 
scheinlich. Dazu kommt noch, dass am Abschluss der Aufzah- 
lung gesagt wird (Z. 3) TON NTMNI "Tt “die sich in diesen 
Orten befinden,”’ also nicht ein umschlossener einheitlicher Platz, 
sondern eine Mehrheit von Orten vorausgesetzt wird. 

Die Einbeziehung eines weiteren Umfangs von Dingen, als ihn 
de Vogué annehmen will, in die Weihung der Graber findet sich 
—wenn auch nicht in dem Masse, wie zufolge unserer Inschrift 


6Dem er die Bedeutung ‘‘Grab” beilegte.—Auch gimahu belegt Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Handwéorterbuch, S. 587, der als Bedeutung ‘*wahrsch. Sarg” ansetzt. Aus den assyrischen 
Belegen liess sich eine genauere Bedeutung auch nicht gewinnen, bevor das aram. Aequiva- 
lent auftauchte. 

7 Der fremde Ursprung des Worts liesse auch die Identitat des mischnischen "55, das 
dieselbe Bedeutung hat, mit J"{7"} als mdglich erscheinen ; auch G. Hoffmann, a. a. O., S. 
352 vermuthet sie. Vegl. targ. NO und RWW .D “Balken” mit assyr. gusSfru, aus 
dem sie abzuleiten sind ; ern NYO SD und Nr2"p fiir ‘‘Grube” (Etymologische Studien 

909 


34), wozu S. Frankel noch weiter arab. Og y5 verglichen hat ;—aram. N45 aus pers. 


cl (Frankel, Aram. Fremdwéorter, 283) u. A. m. 
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hier anzunehmen ist—bei den Rémern. Marquardt, das Privat- 
leben der Rémer’, 8. 369, bemerkt: 

“Zu dem Denkmal selbst gehort bisweilen ein Grundstiick mit 
Aeckern und Garten, welche mit einer Mauer umfriedigt und zur Unter- 
haltung des Grabes, zur Versorgung desselben mit Speisen, Rosen und 
andern Erfordernissen bestimmt sind. Solche Griber hiessen cepotaphia. 
Es gehoren zu ihnen aber oft noch verschiedene andere Localitéten, eine 
ustrina (oder ustrinum), aediculae mit Statuen der Verstorbenen, ein 
Gebiude fiir die Versammlung beim Leichenmahle, eine area vor dem 
Monumente, Lauben oder Pavillons, Brunnen, endlich ein Hauschen fiir 
einen oder mehrere liberti (taberna), welche fiir freie Wohnung und 
Unterhalt aus den Reveniien des Grundstiicks die Aufsicht tiber die 
ganze Anlage tibernahmen.” 

Eine derartige Parallele empfiehlt es jedenfalls, N75 als 
“Garten” NMS als “Hauser”? zu fassen, wenn wir auch einen 
Einfluss der rémischen auf die nabataeischen Grabesriten nicht 
nachweisen kénnen. Auch “ Brunnen” finden sich ja in unserer 


etd 


Inschrift wie dort. Neben den Brunnen werden NMS genannt. 
° . . y o ‘ ’ 
Ich leite es nicht mit de Vogué von ja, ‘“dursten” ab, sondern 
a ed . . 
stelle es zum arab. Sy-gvo “the like of a cave, or cavern in a 


mountain, in which is water of the rain,....or the places in 
which water wells forth” (Lane, u. d. W.) Dafir spricht die 
Nachbarschaft von N%2 MIAN an unserer Stelle.— Betreffs M5 
2730 (de Vogué: “triclinium’’) wage ich keine Deutung.— N10 
“Berge” sind wohl die Felsen, die an zwei Seiten, im Norden 
und Siden, den freien Platz vor dem Grab begrenzen.— NM1="9 
fasst de Vogué nach der phoen. Inschrift von Byblos (CJS., L., 
1, Z. 6 NT MS") als “Saulenanlage,” was hier wie dort wohl 
méglich, wenn auch nicht sicher ist—So verbleibt noch N5"5 im 
Beginn der Zeile. Im Hinblick darauf, dass nachher Garten, 
Brunnen, Wasseransammlungen, Berge und noch ein “ Rest aller 
anderer Dinge”’ genannt ist, dass von einer Mehrzahl von Orten 
geredet wird, glaube ich dass eine mit der Grabanlage in Verbin- 
dung stehende kleinere Ortschaft die zu Petra gehérte oder ein 
Stadtheil Petra’s gemeint sei. Sie miisste sich in der Ebene vor 
dem Grab befunden haben und in engen Beziehungen zu der- 
selben gestanden sein. ° 
Z. 3. SOE dD m™Nwi “Und den Rest von Allem ganz und 
gar.” NEN vergleicht de Vogué mit hebr. 5X. Es ist viel- 


2 »=& : f 
mehr=arab. Wel, einer der mehrfachen Arabismen auf den 
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nabat. Inschriften wie 5, TIS ne, T= pate CIS., II., 206, 8, 
das lait om: 209, 5, 2°w3 “Art von Verwandten”’= aud, 
207, 9.5. Wir haben in ihm eine Spur der arabischen Flexion 
in diesen Inschriften ausserhalb der Eigennamen, was bei einem 
heritbergenommenen formelhaften Ausdruck nicht tiberrascht. 
Bm als Bezeichnung der Weihung ist auf den nabat. In- 


i 


schriften haufig. Dagegen erscheint 59% hier zum ersten Male 


. GS -- 2 
in offenbar paralleler Bedeutung. Vogué denkt an -y> ‘ter. 


reur, tremblement”’ und tibersetzt “est consacré avec impréca- 

tion.”” Wir werden vielmehr das arabische Ht c= “eg ist mir 

verboten”’ Lerte soa wey “das Gebet ist ihr (wegen ihrer 

Unreinheit) verboten”’ heranzuziehen haben, von dem auch das 
$ a ? S ‘ nr ed T € 

bekannte i> = upes “schwerer Eid” Agh. V., 173, 14, Tab. 

III., 476, 20 sich ableitet. Tab. III., 475, 13, gibt ‘Isa dem 


Chalifen al-Mahdi einen Abdicationsbrief mit einer solchen 
S$ «@ S ° ° ° 

sas ue» in welcher u. A. stand, wenn er sein Wort nicht 
halte, so sei jede Frau, die er jetzt oder innerhalb 30 Jahren 


haben wiirde, om Xb eae es; Ble d. h. so von ihm 


geschieden, dass ihre Wiederheirathung ihm verboten set. 

NWT ist genugsam bekannt; auch NIN erscheint als nabat. 
Gott schon CJS., II., 198, 3-4.— Dagegen ist NWT bisher ander- 
weitig nicht nachgewiesen. Als arabischen Personennamen vergl. 


Ueey3! I Doreid, 157, 181. 


VpEs. Auffallig erscheint hier die sonst im Stidwesten’ dem 
sogen. galildischen Dialekt eigene vollere Endung 7) statt 1.— 
Zur Sache erinnere man sich daran, dass die Weihungsschrift- 
sticke—wenigstens bisweilen—im Tempel der Géotter niederge- 
legt wurden, wie CJS., II., 209, 9, zeigt M°23 3" 437 NNMo2D) 


rno"p). 

8 Vgl. auch Noldeke bei Euting, Nabat. Inschr., 8. 78.—Dahin gehdrt auch das auf der 

Inschrift von Taima, C/S., II.,113a, Z. 13, vorkommende RPO “Stele,” das ich unabhangig 
Ga 9 

von G. Hoffmann, ZA., XI., 236, als aus Spo herfibergenommen augesehen hatte. Im 


Hebr. entspricht 75" 2 Kgs. 23:17; Ezek. 39:15. Bei der Umschreibung in das Aramaeische 


wurde das (© ungenan durch OD wiedergegeben. 
9 Abgesehen vom Syrischen, Mand. u.e.A. Vgl. Nodldeke, Mand. Gramm., S, 223, Anm, 2. 
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dw do “und nicht versaumt werde.” Zur Nichtinsertion 
des M hinter den Zischlaut vgl. jatM gleichfalls in einer nabat 
Inschrift, CIS., II., 208, 4. _ 

"5s in Z. 4 und 5 (neben 8 Z. 3) entspricht dem ‘dN der 
Mischna, dem (,)asn im christl.-Palastinischen. Man wird auch 
das aethiop. ’e16(ntf) zu vergleichen haben. 

Z. 5 VSSM" hat, wie schon de Vogué bemerkt, im Syr. und 
jadisch Aramaeischen kein Aequivalent in der Bedeutung “ unter- 
lassen,” oder ‘“‘wegnehmen.” Est ist wohl wieder ein Arabismus: 


Cae eae : ; ”, 
yas = ; “es werde Nichts weggebrochen, weggenommen”’; 


vgl. yaks “einreissen” und Bers) yaks. — > die tibliche Aus- 
nahmepartikel in nabat. Inschriften, z. B. CIS., II., 208, 3; 210, 
3, 6; 212, 4, deren zweites Element 7 “wenn” No. 212, 5, und 
z. B. in Wp. “ausser wenn,” 209, 6, vorliegt; die Zusammen- 
fagung wie nisi. Bekanntlich auch im bibl.-Aram., namentlich 
Daniel dfter, auch Ezra 5:12.—("23p%3) NIM will de Vogué im 
Hinblick auf Verbindungen wie NMA Ow, No. 204, 3, von 
in3 ableiten = “concession.’’ Indessen selbst diese Wurzel einmal 
zugegeben, kénnte ein Nomen aus ihr im Stat. constr. nicht auf 


NS endigen. Es entspricht vielmehr dem mischnischen "IN = 


jerusal.-targ. TNIN=syr. waz “Clausel, Verabredung, Bedin- 
gung,’ neben welchem in der Mischna als Verb TMM “eine 
Clausel, Bedingung machen” steht. Die Form des Nomens 
entspricht in unserer Inschrift dem NIM der jerusal. Targumim, 
wozu hier der Stat.-constr. vorliegt. 

Die Uebersetzung der Inschrift ist demnach: 


Z.1. Diese Grabeinrichtung, der grosse Saal in ihr, der kleine Saal, 
der (weiter) innen als jener ist, (und) in welchem die Grabplatze und die 
Herrichtung von Grabnischen sind, 

Z. 2. Und der Ort (Orttheil?) vor ihnen und die Saéulenanlage und 
die Hauser in ihm und die Garten und der... garten und die Wasser- 
brunnen und die Wasseransammlungen und die Berge : 

Z. 3. Und alles Ubrige ganz und gar was an diesen Orten (sich befin- 
det) ist geheiligt und geweiht dem Dfisaré, dem Gott unseres Herrn 
und dem NBN) und dem Nw"sh und allen Gottern 

Z. 4. In Weihurkunden gemiss dem was in ihnen steht. Und es 
haben Dfisara und alle Gotter befohlen, dass gemiiss diesen Weihurkun- 
den gethan, und nicht unterlassen 

Z.5. Und nicht weggenommen werden solle irgend etwas von 
dem, was in ihnen steht, und dass in dieser Grabanlage bis in Ewig 
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keit kein Mensch begraben werden solle ausser Der, fiir den eine 
Stipulation hinsichtlich des Begribnisses in diesen Weiheurkunden 
niedergeschrieben ist. 


Das April-Heft der Revue biblique (S. 230-38), das mir nach Vollen- 
dung der Correctur zugeht, enthalt eine nochmalige Erklarung der 
Inschrift seitens de Vogué’s, die aber nur eine verkiirzte Reproduction 
seines anderen Commentars ist. 

Lagrange theilt ebendaselbst (S. 225) seinen interessanten Reise- 
bericht nach Petra und in demselben noch eine kleine fragmentarische 
Grabschrift von historischem Interesse mit: 


nopw MN Ww 


sag oa eae = 
| hl a a 


“Onaisch, Bruder der Schuqailat, 
Der Konigin der Nabatier, Sohn des..... 


” 


of ? 
"wry wird mit dem Namen des Dichter wie pe) Ibn Doreid 296 


zu vergleischen sein. Auffallig ist MX statt des zu erwartenden 4MN. 
In nd"pw vermuthet schon Lagrange die Gemahlin und Schwester 


Malchos III. (regierte von ca 49-71 A. D.); vergleiche von Gutschmid 
bei Euting, Nabat. Inschriften, 86. 











THE FORMS OF THE NAMES IN 1 CHRONICLES 1-7 
COMPARED WITH THOSE IN PARALLEL PAS- 
SAGES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Henry L. Givsert, Pu.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The following article endeavors to show side by side all the 
variants between the forms of the names in 1 Chronicles 1-7 and 
those in the parallel passages of the earlier historical books of the 
Old Testament, together with the witness of the Septuagint for 
or against the readings of Chronicles. After a few opening 
verses in 1 Chron. 8 (herein considered) the parallels are mostly 
found in the Books of Samuel and Kings, with a few in Ezra- 
Nehemiah. The lack of time has forbidden an examination of 
these passages, an omission which is to some extent supplied by 
Driver’s Notes on Samuel and by the various commentaries on the 
other books. I have taken Chronicles as the basis of this article 
and have not endeavored therefore to show to any great extent its 
faults of omission, where the earlier parallel passages contain 
material not used by the chronicler. Of course I have not dealt 
with those passages in Chronicles which are not found in the 
earlier books, except in drawing my deductions about the Greek 
manner of rendering Hebrew names. In addition to the variants 
here given, there are in the seven chapters examined about four- 
teen cases of plene writing due to the chronicler alone, and five 
cases of breve forms which the earlier parallel passages render 
plene; these I have not thought it necessary to give in detail. For 
the readings of Chronicles and the other Hebrew books, so far as 
available, I have used Baer’s texts; for the Greek, the edition of 
the Septuagint edited by Dr. Swete and printed at the Cam- 
bridge press (Vol. I., 1887; Vol. II.,1891). The abbreviations, 
etc., accompanying the Greek are those of that edition, viz.: for 
the codices, A = Alexandrinus; B= Vaticanus: D = Cottonianus 
Geneseos;'’ E= Bodleianus Geneseos; F=Ambrosianus. The 


1 D italicized = Grabe’s Collatio cod. Cotton. Geneseos cum Editione Romana, the only 
record existing for many of the readings of D. See the Cambridge Septuagint, Vol. I., 


p. xxiv. 
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hands, so far as they are distinguished, are marked by (*) for 
the original scribe’s corrections of himself; by *° for the 
second, third, and fourth hands, respectively; #4 a probable 
second hand reading.’ I have abandoned the use of the Greek 
accents and breathings except in the few cases where Greek words 
occur, because there is no valuable manuscript authority for these 
accents, and because I believe that in some cases they are mis- 
leading.” To adopt the plan of the Cambridge edition and accent 
according to the Hebrew accentuation and aspirate according to 
the system of Westcott and Hort, would serve no purpose where 
the Hebrew and Greek are given side by side. 

The name-lists in the first seven chapters of 1 Chronicles, with 


their parallels, so far as they exist, are the following: 





1 Chron. 1:14 Gen. 5:3-28 1 Chron. 4:28-32 Josh. 19:2-7 
1:4-23 10:1-29 53 § Gen. 46:9 
1:24-27 11:10-26 we ( Num. 26:5-6 
1:29-31 25:13-16 (1 Chron. 6:1, 3 
1:32-33 25:14 | Gen. 46:11 
1:35 36:4-5 5:27-304 Ex. 6:16, 18, 20, 
1:36-37 36:11-13 23, 25 
1:38-54 36:20-438 Num. 3:17, 19,2 
2:1-2 35: 23-26 a4. § Bx. 6:16-19 
se 4 88:3-5 6:14 7 Num. 3:17-20 
a ( Num. 26:19-21 6:7-8 ( 1 Chron. 6:22 
9.4  § Gen. 38:29-30 ; | Ex. 6:24 
i / Num. 26:19-21 6:9-13 1Chron.6:18-22 
9-5 ( Gen. 46:12 6:11-12 1Sam. 1:1 
me ( Num. 26:19-21 6:13 1 Sam. 8:2 
2:6a Josh. 7:1 6:40-62 Josh. 21:11-34 
2:6b 1 Kgs. 5:11 | 6:65-66 21:36-37 
2:7 Josh. 7:1 | 71 po 46:13 
2:9-12 Ruth 4:19-22 : Num. 26:23 
2:13-15 1Sam.16:5-13 | 7:6 { Gen. 46:21 
2-16-17 5 2 Sam. 2:18 | ‘ ? Num. 26:38 

! 17:25 7:13 faa, 46:24 
3:1-3 3:25 | ina Num. 26:48 
35-8 | 5:14-16 7:14 26:29 
; {1 Chron. 14:4-7 7:20 26:35 

3:10-16 1 and 2 Kings 7:30 { Gen. 46:17 
( Gen. 46:10 "; 1 Num. 26:44 

4:24 4 Ex. 6:15 731 Gen. 46:17 
( Num. 26:12-13 wi ? Num. 26:45 





1 Cambridge Septuagint, Vol. I., p. xvi. 
2 See the discussion of Evida, ctc., p. 287. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE GREEK TO THE HEBREW. 


Before the Septuagint can be taken either as a basis for restor- 
ing a separate Hebrew text, or as a corroboration of the present 
text in the name-lists, certain characteristics of the Greek must 
be recognized. Undoubtedly there is a lack of consistency in the 
transliteration of the names, and, although this failing cannot be 
altogether explained except by assuming considerable carelessness 
in the early handling of the manuscripts, yet the self-contradic- 
tions of the Greek can be rendered much less troublesome by a 
systematizing of its errors, and a comprehension of its system of 
transliterating, so far as its system can be traced. To obtain this 
comprehension, if possible, I have compared all of the several 
hundred names in the first seven chapters of 1 Chronicles with 
their equivalents in the Greek, as given by the Cambridge Sep- 
tuagint, and have again compared the greater part of these with 
their parallels in the early historical books of the Old Testament. 
The results of this work are here given. The Cambridge Sep- 
tuagint presents what is probably the most carefully edited text 
that has yet appeared of the codex Vaticanus (here designated 
as B) with the variations of the codex Alexandrinus (A). Of 
these two codices, B is by far the more independent of our present 
Hebrew text in the matter of proper names; its variants are strik- 
ing, and it probably represents an independent Hebrew text. At 
the same time its errors and self-contradictions are more numerous 
than those of A, which bear undoubted traces not only of having 
been, in Chronicles, carefully compared with, and revised by, the 
parallel passages in Genesis,’ but also of having followed a text 
which, if not the same as our present Hebrew text, is one very 
similar to it. The codex Alexandrinus therefore presents us with 
better material for judging how the Greek represented Hebrew 
equivalents, but the codex Vaticanus presents us with a more 
valuable basis for constructing an independent Hebrew text, and 
for such critical material as an independent text offers. When the 


1 Sufficient evidence of ..’s use of Genesis in Chronicles may be shown by the following 
examples from ch. 1 of 1 Chronicles: 

Verses 12-20 (B omits 11-23): A copies all its own readings of Gen. 10:14-26, even to the 
departures from the Hebrew text, for example; v. 18 (Gen. 10:24), "Apdagad éeyévyncev tov 
Kawor, etc., which is not found in the Hebrew. 

Verse 32: A adds to Chronicles its reading of Gen. 25:3, including the insertion of the 
names PayovynA and NaBédenA. 

Verse 41: A adds the reading of Gen. 36:25, EAvBaya Ovyarnp Ava, 

Verse 42: A reads for 7 bal Iwaxav kai Ovxax (two attempts to render the same name), 


° : Uns ae . 
following its own reading of Gen. 36:27, i. €., Iwvxay Kai Ovxav, 
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Alexandrinus and Vaticanus agree on the form of a name, or show 
only such differences as are easily accounted for, the evidence either 
for or against the accepted Hebrew text becomes noteworthy, and 
the manner of rendering into Greek a given combination of 
Hebrew letters becomes more certain as the cases accumulate. It 
is from such evidence that the deductions herein given are drawn. 
It would be unwise to expect the Greek translation always to 
follow the vowels of the Massoretic text. Such a state of things 
would at once cast suspicion upon the Greek, for it would denote 
a servile following of the textus receptus, debasing the Septuagint 
to the rank of a mere copy. But such is not the case. Whatever 
tradition the Greek translators held as to the pointing of the 
proper names, it was not always the same as that held by the 
Massoretes. Nay, it is not always consistent with itself, for that 
again would indicate that the Hebrew had passed beyond speech 
(whether an Aramaized speech or any other) and had become a 
dead language which could be represented only by conventional 
methods. One cannot believe that the Septuagint names are 
entirely constructed on conventional principles; they represent, 
everywhere, the effort of one living language to reproduce the 
sounds of another living, and widely different, language. To us 
they are both dead, but these fossil names, embedded at a time 
when the Greek was still plastic and the Hebrew, if not actually 
living, yet retaining something of its natural form, may furnish 
us with knowledge beyond that of the conventional Massoretic 
tradition. An alphabet letter is a sign upon which the learned in 
a language have fixed, to represent certain sounds; but a living 
language has more sounds— particularly vowel sounds—than it 
has letters, and the vowel sounds merge into one another or into 
obscurity and almost silence, so that the knowledge of an alpha- 
bet does not enable a person to correctly pronounce a language, 
nor will the sound of a given letter be invariably represented by 
any one letter in the language of another people. Therefore we 
expect, and find, the greatest latitude in the choice of Greek 
vowels with which to vocalize the vowelless Hebrew consonants, 
and some latitude in the choice of consonants where the sounds 
were similar, as in the cases of y and x, final » and y, 3 and 7%; 
also in the cases of those Hebrew letters which were sometimes 
heard as consonants and sometimes as vowels, as ™, which is rep- 
resented either by x or by a vowel, and ¥, which is either a vowel 
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or y. As every one knows, until the comparatively late invention 
of the vowel points, the Hebrew had only four vowel signs, &, 7, 
\,and *. Of these the Greek regularly represents NS by a, 1 by 
either ov (for 1) or w (for i), *~ by « in codex A, or by « in 
codex B; except initial yéd, which must be separately considered, 
and final O°-. The plural ending O°, in the nine instances 
whicly occur in vs. 11 and 12 of 1 Chron. ch. 1 and in the three 
instances in 1 Chron. 2:55, is rendered into Greek by cep, as 
though the Hebrew had been pronounced with two ydds, as it 
is indeed written in the case of pet in 1 Chron. 1:11." The 
diphthong « for the second yéd is the more remarkable in codex 
A, because the practice of this codex is to render ydd by a 
simple 76fa. Commonly the plural D°— is turned into the Greek 
plural o. 

Initial yéd is rendered in Greek by i6ta, with or without a 
vowel following. If the Greeks heard our modern pronunciation 
of such a yéd as a consonant sound equal to English y in names, 
for example, beginning 7" (now pronounced ye-ho), they can 
scarcely be said to have shown it by their uniform transliteration 
Iw. Initial ° and °, when not rendered by a simple 26fa, become 
Ia and Ie respectively. Furthermore 7 equals Iw. We cannot 
suppose that in the Septuagint such an 7dfa had the value of y, 
giving rise to the syllables ya, ye and yo, not only because these 
syllables would be contrary to anything we find elsewhere in 
Greek, but because such names as DSW" and DW" became 
common in Greek as ‘IepocaAjp and “Incots and even went into 
Latin as Hierusalem and Jésus (the latter being originally a tri- 
syllable in Latin); further than that, the frequent omission of 
the vowel after the initial 76a could not have taken place if it 
had been an essential part of the syllable: M77", for example, 
could not be represented by I&éovy, but by IedBow only. When, 
moreover, we find initial yéd sometimes rendered by Ey, as it fre- 
quently is in other positions, we are bound to say that it was 
treated by the Greeks as a vowel and not as a consonant. But 
did the Greeks hear it as a vowel? That is a different question. 
In what way could the Greek represent our pronunciation of 7™° 
(ya-red) except by Iaped, which is their usage, and which, if rap- 
idly pronounced, assimilates as closely to ya-red as any combina- 
tion of letters can. Furthermore, if initial ydd had a distinct 


1 Compare 26:1, Kopeeu (B)= Dorp: 26:16, Sepreem (A)= BE DOW. 
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sound of 76ta, why is it not more frequently represented by Ex? 
But this rendering of yéd initial is quite exceptional; I have 
noted only the following cases in 1 Chronicles: 16:5, ba 
Tend (A), Event (B); D8°M Tobey (A), Eveemd (B); 15:20 58°00 
Im (A), Eby (B); 15:27, rivs2> (for F225") exons (B), 
Evexovias (N)'; 19:5, “ Tepixyw ( A), Euepixw (N). If any differ- 
ence whatever existed between « and ., one would, a priori, expect 
the latter to be chosen to represent the weaker sound; the few cases 
cited above seem to show that some preference existed, but this 
may be due to a natural inclination to conform to the Hebrew 
spelling, a name like PMS" being less naturally rendered Exoaax 
than Icaax even though a=. The fact that Ia is the only way in 
which the syllable ya could be given in Greek amounts to little, 
since it is also the only way in which the dissyllable c-a could be 
rendered. I am, therefore, inclined to believe that the Hebrew 
pronounced an initial yéd asi (English e) and not as y. This sup- 
position explains several things: first, that Iw represents both 377" 
and “*; if these two were pronounced so much alike as to be ren- 
dered in the same way in Greek, it is easily understood how names 
beginning 7" are often given in Hebrew with ‘*;’ second, the 
synizesis of 3,5, 5, and ‘ before *~ forming "2, "5, ">, "4, since 
the contraction of be-e, ke-e, etc., into be, ke, etc., is, I think, much 
more natural than the contraction of be-ye, ke-ye, would be; third, 
the pronunciation of Hierusalem and lésus; fourth, the frequent 
representation of yéd with its vowel by a simple 76ta, and some- 
times by E.. Further than this, the analogy of the Assyrian in 
its inflections of verbs as iktal, iktala, etc.,’ seems to show the 
same thing. 

While, as already pointed out by Kittel,* the Septuagint quite 
uniformly renders "— as a, I find that a, «, and » were often quite 
interchangeable. For example, 1 Chron. 15:16, N23 = araypod 
(B), arcuwovd (NS), adrnuod (A); 11:16, Babrceun (B), BrOrceu (8), 
BeOdcew (A); 11:17, ByOrcen (B), Babrceu (NS); 11:18, Babdrgcen (B), 
BeOAcex (NS), ByOrcex (A); 19:7, RIT = MaidaBa (B), BadaBa (8), 
Mrdafa (A); 23:8, any = ZeOop. (B), ZaBop. (A). 


1 % = codex Sinaiticus. z 
2 For the great number of such parallels compare my lists in HEBRAICA, Vol. XI. (1895), 
209-34. 
3 Compare the statement of Kimchi, that Sop” = iktol, while the first person is pointed 
. ees 
SOpR to avoid confusion. 
4 The Books of Chronicies in Hebrew, R. Kittel, Leipzig, 1895. See the discussion of 2'P 
t 


at the beginning of the notes. 
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A frequent cause of error in the Greek renderings of proper 
names is the confusion of letters which were somewhat alike either 
in sound or in appearance. Of the former I have already men- 
tioned the confusion of 3 and 7%, of y and « (to which should be 
added x), the apparently reckless interchange of final » and », 
and the general inconsistency in the use of vowels. But to the 
inconsistency of vowels there must be taken certain notable excep- 
tions. I have elsewhere’ pointed out that names of the form 
q°tal regularly assume two a’s in the Greek transliterations, as 
022 NaBar, MTP Kaa, \72 Badr, |S Madar, ete., and it will be 
found, by referring to the examples with which this article closes, 
that the segholate form dup is regularly rendered with an a in 
the first syllable and an « in the second. Furthermore, in the 
representation of initial T by a vowel (and perhaps 3, although 
the point is not established) it will be seen that the choice of the 
vowel appears to be greatly influenced by the vowel that occurs 
in the second syllable. Of course we must expect such inter- 
changes as 8 and ¢ and z, sometimes + and @ where they repre- 
sent M, + and 6 and some confusion of the sibilants. Of a 
different nature, and, I think, not so frequent, are those errors 
which arise from mistaking the form of a letter; the chief of 
these seem to be the old confusion of " and 7, and a few cases 
of mistaking ¥ and ¥, as in 1 Chron. 4:20, 2p rendered Qxda 
as though 32p3 , and in 1 Chron. 1:40, res = Swvay, and {w= 
Swrap*® for mx and pis. Instances of the confusion of ™ with 
rt occur also. 

The transposition of two or more letters in a name is not an 
uncommon error in the Greek, and possibly sometimes in the 
Hebrew, as 45S, Gen. 36:11 (1 Chron. "5¥), where the LXX. 
has in both cases Swdap, indicating that at least the wav has 
been misplaced. I have already mentioned the free use of final p 
and y in the LXX. and have given a number of examples in the 
lists at the end of this article, but have by no means exhausted 
the cases even in the first seven chapters of Chronicles. No phe- 
nomenon of the Septuagint appears to be more common than this, 
and, although I have divided the examples given into the three 
classes of mimation, nunation, and the interchange of w and y, I 


1**A Study in Old Testament Names,’’ HEBRAICA, loc. cit. 
2 But compare 1 Chron. 12:1, p> p°Y = Zora (B). Compare further 1 Chron. 11:32, 
SID = Tapafar0% (B), ZapapebGer (A). 
‘ 3'These three errors are due to B. 
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suspect they are all due to the same cause. It will be seen in the 
given examples (and an examination of the other cases in the 
seven chapters under consideration confirms the fact) that this 
p or vy is added only where the Hebrew ending is weak,’ 7. e., 
where the final letter is either a vowel, 7 or ¥. In the effort to 
strengthen the ending, no apparent distinction was made between 
p and y, and the ready interchange of these two letters, when in 
this position, would tend to prove that the difference in sound 
was not easily distinguished. Of course there are many cases 
where the Hebrew has been more rigidly followed and the weak 
ending retained. 

As to the interchange of %3 and 2, the supposition that % 
was pronounced like »B, and that then in some cases the » was 
dropped, leaving f standing for the equivalent of 2, would 
seem to be confirmed by such examples as re 1 Chron. 1:32 
= ZenBpa (B)= Gen. 25:2 ZeBpav (A), and 72W Gen. 46:13 
= ZopBpap. (A), but this theory does not explain the equally 
frequent substitution of Greek » for =. The sounds of b and 
m are not so very far apart, even in English, nor made in 
such a dissimilar manner, that their confusion should not be pos- 
sible among a people less keen to distinguish the dull sounds of 
these two mutes or less careful in enunciating them, and it is 
quite suppusable that such confusion existed when the Greek ear 
heard the Hebrew sounds. A % could therefore be represented 
by », by 8, or by wf, while 3 could not always be distinguished 
from p. 

As to the pronunciation of a half-vowel under the gutturals 
and J, one might infer from certain examples that it was 
entirely silent, as appears to be the case in bed55772 = Madedend 
(1 Chron. 1:2 and Gen. 5:12), F722°28= EABapas (1 Chron. 
1:52 and Gen. 36:41), "23° = Iavew (lava ‘A) 1 Chron. 5:12, and 
Seam = lao, but it is more probable that the vowel was faintly 
heard, since an examination of all the instances in 1 Chron. 1-7 
shows that in the majority of cases the vowel is given in the 
Greek, while such an instance as 1 Chron. 2:3, M2925, where B 
reads in the genitive Xavaveridos, and A, XavaaviriSos, SeeMS to me 
to indicate no very distinct sound for the half-vowel. 

It now only remains to notice that in certain cases the difficulty 
of turning a Semitic name into Greek has given rise to vowel com- 


13] = Xoddav (1 Chron. 1:30) appears to be an exception. 
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binations and syllable divisions which a study of classical Greek 
would hardly prepare one to expect. The name "3720, 1 Chron. 
6:2, etc., is regularly rendered in codex B as Senex. Now we 
have already seen that the diphthong « of B equals the Hebrew 
"— and is rendered by i6fa alone in codex A; when therefore, as 
is regularly the case, we read ene in A, we must suppose three 
syllables, Se-wex, and not, as our first inclination would be, Se-pet, 
giving the « the value of a diphthong. Further, the name ron, 
1 Chron. 1:9, which is given in the Greek as EuAa (Evedar B), 

ought to be divided E-w-Aa, and not, as the printed texts make it 
by putting the breathing over the v, Eiv-Aa; for, besides the fact 
that Eiva would necessarily sound very different from ron ys 
have shown in the examples of the treatment of M that an initial 
syllable 1M is always rendered Q or Ov. In the same way we 

probably ought to divide Ac-ve Levi (Ac-w A), Aa-ved David, and 
I-w-vav Javan (71" read as WP). The examples on which the fore- 
going conclusions are based follow. In these lists, chapter and 
verse are those of the Hebrew text of 1 Chronicles, unless other- 
wise noted. The Greek readings are generally those of Codex B, 
unless otherwise noted. The examples given are not exhaustive; 
many exceptions occur, but a careful examination of all the names 
in 1 Chronicles, and some examination of other passages, verify 
the results here given. 

VALUES OF M™ IN THE GREEK. 

1. Initial " may be represented by Greek X (comparatively 
rare): 1:30, TIM Xobda8 1:13, MM Xerraov; 1:39, “7 Xoppr; 
1:48, an Xap; 2: 39, yon | XeAAys; 2:44, 4 yan 1 XeBpwv; 3:22, wir 
Xarrovs; 5:26, “2 7 XaBup. 

"2. More often such names begin in Greek with a vowel, prefer- 
ence being given to the vowel E, unless the second syllable has a, 
in which case the first vowel also is A. 

Initial E; 1:3,33, 7127 Evoy ; 1:9,23, TOT E-w-da; 1:15, “7 
E-var-ov; 1:41, ye Epepwv; 2:5, 4 sr Eopop (A); 2:52, "SF Eoa 
(A); aca. oa “pin Elexuas ; 4:28, Saw SM Ecep’ covadr (A). 

Initial A: 1: 16, * Van Apa; 1:20, nyarsn Acappwd ; 3:7, 
FIRST Adan (A); 3:19, FSI Avana; 3:20, FPICM Acadia; 4:13, 
Mnm Adad; 4:20, 3 IT Avay (A); 2 Chron. 22:6, DNIT Aland. 

Exceptions: 3:20, mstn AgovBe; 4:30, son Eppa; 6:15, 
ram Ayyi. a jai 


rT 
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8. But initial 7 followed by wav is either Ov (7. e., 1%) or Q 
(i.e, I): 1:17, 547 Ovd; 5:14, “AT Ovpa; 7:32, OMIM Ovdap (L) ;' 
2:19, 50, "4M Op; 4:4, man Qoav; 8:5, ann Que (Tosp, A ). Com- 
pare 6:53, in ee  Babupev; 7:34, nan NBafs. 

4, Final ™ is silent, and is treated simply as a mater lectionis. 
1:3, MIWA MaGovoada ; 1:18, MDW Yara; 1:26, MM apa; 1:44, 
37, MT Zapa, Zape; 1:35, mp Kope ; 4:17, maw" leoaBa (A). 
Similarly, 2:43, MEM @Oaddov (A); 3:22, ma Seen (but A, Bepic) ; 
4:18, mot Zapwv. . 

5. With furtive pathach, it takes the vowel E, unless consid- 
ered as plain ™, as above: 1:4, M Nwe; 1:32, MAW Ywe; 4:12, 
moe Beoone (Peron A 3 

6. ™ in the middle of a name is treated in three ways, viz.: 
1= x; 2=vowel only; 3, with no assigne d value whatever. 

Greek xy: 1:37, TIM Nayes; 1:26, “m2 i) Naxwp ; 1:40, mm 
Mavayad ; 2:29, “STN AyxaBap ; 2:61, * or EN Ayo; 2:32, "aw “mst 
Axicappa (A); 2:48, aa @apyva (A); 3:13, THR Axas; 4: 11, 
“T7 ~Maxep. 

Vowel only: 1:28, POS? Ioaax ; 1:48, nish " PowBw8 ; 2:10, 
jer 2 Naagwv; 2:44, OT Paew (A); 2:54, ond ma BaiOdecu; 3: 15, 
ri “ mente 4:7, "TX Saap; 4:12, wm a Naas; 6:60, 3! m7 Powf. 

Silent :° 2:5 yam Tepovnd; 2: 9, la Ipapend; 2:52, 
nins vary mai (A); 2:54, ee Mavaé (A); 3:10, a 
PoBoap. ; 3:11, WIN Ofea ; 4:2, HT? 18 ; 4:7, “MUNN Acbapa ( (A); 
4:12, FAITH @ava (A). 

VALUES OF 9. 


1. The values of ¥ follow very closely those of TM, except 
where ¥ has a consonantal value at the beginning of words, e. g., 
2:42, ney Tada (A); 4:13, Sy" + Todor; 4:14, 7 rm Ey Todepa ; 
6:45, maby TareueO ; 2:18, Sony BY roy AlovBa (A). : 

2. Initial > is generally re presented simply by a vowel e or a; 
perhaps, as in _ case of TM, influenced by the vowel of the ew 
syllable, e. g., 2:26, roy heen: Erepa (A); 1:41, rTs? Ava ; 2:16, 
bere Aah 2:8, aD Y Alapaa (A); 2:35, “AY B66; 2:17, Nivay 
Apwon (A); 2:12, “2D OB 78. 

3. Final 3 >: a S22h) Sapva ; 1:30, bapatiaya Macpa; 1:33, 
STAN ABada; 2:43, yoo Seyoa for NIIW Sapyaa as in 2:13. 


1L = Lagarde’s Lucian cited by Siegfried-Stade. 
2In most names beginning with f5" the f§ is treated as silent, as may be seen by 
glancing over such names in Siegfried und Stade’s Wérterbuch. 
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4, With furtive pathach, takes e: 2:24, >ipm @exwe; 3:7, 2” 
Iague (A) (compare 2:28, 37 Iadae, perhaps for 37"); 8: 33, 
10" "22 Medyioove; 10:8, sobs TeABove; 14:7, awry EAaoa- 
uae (B) and yp ova Badeydae (B). 

5. ¥ in the “middle of a name may be consonantal, e. g., 2:47, 
SPW Sayad (A); but is usually with no other value than that of 
its "vowel, this vowel being eee o (see below) and influ- 
encing a contiguous vowel. 2:11, 1932 Boos; 2:13, NOU D Sapa ; 
2:21, 355 Tadaad; 8:7, Var? Noopa; 8:8, Nw Baapa (A); 9:35 
and 1b M2372 Mowya (B). 

. The tendency of ¥ to take the vowel o is quite anon, eC. Gs 

4: ‘a, DNIMY Lobovmd ; 4:14, FEY Topepa ; 1:39, F2P vay; 2:11, 

wa Boos ; 8: 4, Vers Noopwa ; 9: ‘BB. j Mavis | Mow ya (B); 2:48 sind 3:2, 

n e575 = Moxa ; 4:19, “Nsr72 Nwxabe (B); 4:15, DY Noop ( B); 29:12, 

“1 ‘fale: 1:42, ral Twaxay A ( Qvay B); 4:5, 7 m3 Noopa (A); 

1.36, maps" Twxo Ba (B); 1:40, Py IwAap (A); 1:33, “EY Odep ; 
1:36, OPPS Towdap; 1:51, M7P Tora. | 


)) FINAL. 


rt final is usually represented by a, but I note these excep- 
tions in which it becomes e: 1:37, maw Somme; 1:37, TMD Moke ; 
1:40, FPN Ace (A in Genesis). 

1 = ov. 

1:8, WD Xovs ; 1:8, DAD dovd; 1:3, moar Mafovoada ; pen 
Aovdveru (Gen. 10:13); 1:14, "CAS" TeBovoaor ; 1:17, “TON rnd ; 
1:17, “15 Aovd; 1: 23, "5 SN a (7. e., “"EAN); 1:26, an 
Sepovy ; 1:30, 05 Wigan ; 1:31, "0" Ierovp ; 1:32, min Xer- 
rovpa; 1:35, SN" 07 Rupee ; 1:35, ov Ieovs; 2:1, j2IN" PovBnv 
(compare same verse, ITT Tovda); +: 24, dx 122 NapounA. 


GREEK e OF CODEX B=. OF CODEX A => HEBREW 


B. A. { B. A. 
1:5 Hebr.om. EXeoa EXwa | 1:52 ve Pewwv Buwwyv 
1:6 NET Epadad Prdae 2:10 S55°y = Apervada? ApivadaB 


Epigpad (D) | 5:3 
ae me D on @apocas Oapors : 
1:33 TSN ABeda Aida ie 6:2 "132 AoBevea AoBeve 
1:35 TEN Eredas Edigaf | 6 pats Sewecr' = Sener 


aad Xappeu Xappt 


1 Chronicles, Exodus, Numbers. 
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IN GENESIS, A FREQUENTLY HAS e. 


B. A. 

1:9 resin E-vet-Aar E-v-Aa; Gen. 10:29, E-ve-Aa 
1:11) pe Om. Awderw, following Gen. 10:13 

‘ and other plurals here (See note to p. 281) 
1:23 "SN Om. Ovdep, following Gen. 10:29 
1:38 0° Om. Picwv; Gen. 36:21, Pewv 

a . Picwy (DE) 
1:39 = Xoppet Xoppi; Gen. 36:22, Xoppe 

; Xoppt (E) 
2:1 = Aever Aew; Gen. 35:23, Aevets 
6:1 “= Mapape Mepapi; Gen. 46:11, Mepape 


PLURAL ENDING D°= em (D™). 

1 Chron. 1:11: pen Awdcerp ; “asy Avapverp ; pram Aa Brew 
(Ge n. 10); DOMME. NepBadseyp (Gen. 10); D°o"nS ecgeowvep : 
or mood Rciedinetaags mmwcp PuvAuorie. 5 OD” “MED Xacboprey. 

1 Chron. 2:55: QD" noon Apyahierp ; on se Sapatep ; OD” nsw 
SwxaGrerp. 

1 Chron. 26:1, DAP "2, Kopec. (B); 26:16, Dest Sequerm (A). 

But compare 1 Chron. 14:11, "S7B"272 Baad’ ¢apacew (A), 
Paar dabicep (B). 

INITIAL Ia, Ie, Iw. 

The regular form of names beginning 7" is Iw-; beginning 
jis Iw; beginning 37" is Iov-; beginning m is Ie (with a few 
exceptions). For confirmation of the above, it is sufficient to 
consult any Hebrew lexicon which gives the usual Greek form, 
e. g., Siegfried und Stade. 

la =* (* in me aaeeag see on Segholates below), e. g., 1:2, 
7 loped ; 1:4, nS” lade ; : 28, oT ladac: 4: if, "i TadAwv (A Je 
9:10, 2 layew ; 2:2, mg Renae. 

fee * (* * *), a: g., 1:20, Pr Texrav ; 1:31, "0" Terrovp ; 1:32, 
ri) bikes s 1:32, pao leo Box ; 1:35, prob bo leovs ; 1:35, pb>" leyAou 
(D557 ?); 1:51, MN Ibe; 3:6, "TD" TeBaop (A); 9:8, 79D" 
IeBvaa (A); 11:4, TAD" IeBovs. - 

SEGHOLATE FORM QETEL. 

The Segholate form qetel is generally rendered in Greek by 
an a in the first syllable and by « in the second, e. g., 1:2, ™ 
Taped ; 1:3, 77a> Aapey ; 1:5, TE" lapel ; 1:17, “Ka Tadep ; 1:19, 
bp) Parex ; 1:20, Spr mes 2:4, a = Papes ; 2:33, nbp Paref (A); 
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2:48, "aw SaBep ( SeBep A); 8:7, aE2 Nadey (A); 6:52, “TA Talep ; 
7:31, "2M XaBep (A). a 7 

But this form sometimes takes two o-vowels in Greek, e. g., 
1:17, yo" Mooox ; 21%, "I" Tofop (IeBep A); :6, “2a Boxop (A) 
Compare Gen. 46:17, "2m XoBwp A (XoBor D). 

With middle guttural the rule is two a’s, e.g., 2:27 i, V3"2 Maas ; 
4:15, DF3 Naap A ( Noop B); Neh. 7:49, "75 Taap (A) ne epee 
oy5 Taad (A); ; Josh. 18:17, 5 2 Baap (A); Gen. 46:10, “ms Saap. 

GREEK a=". 

1 Chron. 1:2, {2°— Kaway; 1:17, p>» Avon; 1:30, NIT Gama 
(@npav D); 1:40, bay TarBnr (Taofyd A); 1:45, "223°F) @apavev 
( @enavwv A); aes VOR) Samay; 2:6, T'S “Adan; 2:6, VT 
Awovay (Amoav A); 2346, TID"Y TarhandA (Tarpa » roddaxn A); 2:47, 
ney Tada; 2:51, pmb-n-a BaOAappov A (Bada Aappov B); 2:54, 

M2 MS Baddraew (BasBrecp A) 405.32: puy Aurav. 


EXAMPLES OF TRANSPOSITION. 


1:6, maaan @opyapa; 1:9, Moho gga 1:29, DNDN} 
NaPdaya ; 1: 42, WT Zovxap, 2. @., “OT ; ‘1: 51, STDdY Twra, @. e. my; 
2:49, MOI hove (Axyoa A); 3: 18, ra} Nafadias (for examples 
of Greek nominative in s see v.17); ‘Josh. 19:5, naDan-ma 
BaOuayepeB ; 1 Chron. 5:3, rare Apowv B; 6:7, "ON pm B; 
Josh. 21:30, “ap AaBBov B, ABSov A; 1 Chron. 6:64, nivasp 
Kapydw A; Gen. 46: 21, “Sa XoBwp A. ; 


NUNATION AND MIMATION IN THE GREEK. 


Nunation: 1:9, Naw SaBov (BE; A in 1:22 and in Gen. 25:3); 
1:30, TIT — (A in Genesis), Xov8av (B in Chronicle s) 3 1:30, 
Non Gaspar ; 2:11, Nabi > SaApov, Sodpav (A); 3:5, NOS Zapar ; 
3:5, MOOD Sadrwpov ; Gen. 25:15, ep Kedpav (D); 25: 14, papaireya 
Macpav (DE }; Gen. 36:23, ‘eu Zwdar ( As 

Mimation: 1:5, "T MaSatp ; 1:20, mops AexAap (A); 1: - 
ree OQvap (A ); Qvay (Gen. 36:24); 1:46, “we TeO6aup ; Josh. 19:2 
Mw)a8a (A), ModAadapn (B*), Hebrew om. 


INTERCHANGE OF FINAL » AND v IN 1 CHRON. 1. 
1:8, ons ee (A, Gen. 10:6, 13); 1:11, oe Aovédteev 
(E, Gen. 10:13); 1:11, Day Evepercey (E, Gen. 10: 5S); 2:4, 
a) 12 AaBev (A);1 +8 ary 1 Kedovpay (A); 1:29, Dw=72 MaBoay 
(A), Maccav ( D, Gen. 25: 13); 1:32, ye Madap ; 1:33, T Maduap ; 
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1:39, pin Atay ; 1:40, poy TwAap (A), wrap (B); 1:40, pos 
Qvav ; 1: 42, rape! Badaap ; 1:49, 78 Apap (A, Gen. 36:28). 


CONFUSION OF 73 AND 2. 


1:10, T7723 NeBpwd; 1:22, bay spe 1:32, \rat ZeuBpav, 
ZeBpav (A, Gen. 25:2); 2:6, “aT Zapppe; 2 2:13, aaah ApewadaB ; 
6:3, DIP ApBpap ; 19:7, NOT BadaBa (NX); Josh. 19:2, 32 
Xapaa ; "Josh. 21: 13, mad Aepva; Josh. 21:30, Nw BaoeAdav. 


THE HALF-VOWEL UNDER A GUTTURAL AND 91. 

Silent: 1:2, 58555772 Madedep ; 1:52, FVAD"DFIN EdBauas ; 2:3, 
n"3 232 Xavaveridos (B genitive), Xavaaviridos (A); compare 2:48 
and 3:2, rey". Mwya ; 4:19, “Nsy75 Ma xa6a (Noyaba B); 4:36, 
maps” TaxaBa (IwxaBa B); 5:12, “3° Tava: (lavew B); 7:13, OST 
Taouyd ( Tevound B). 

Pronounced: 1:42, nea Iwaxav (Iwvxap); 4:5, 32 Noopa (A); 
5:28, TIN Aapov; 6:65, D'S Maavap (A), (Mavayp. i in Joshua) ; 
compare Josh. 21:35, 59M2 Naadwd (A). 


COMPARISON OF PROPER NAMES. 
THE FORMS OF THE PROPER NAMES IN THE FIRST SEVEN CHAPTERS OF CHRON- 
ICLES COMPARED WITH THOSE IN THE EARLY HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


LXX. 

1 CHRON.! GEN. 1 CHRon. (B). Gen. (A). 
1:6 ne"7 10:3 ne" Epepaé (Pipae A) Prdad (Epipad D) 
1:7 TOM 10:4 mewn @apceis @apars 

a ps7 Podzor Podcor 
1:9 NSO 10:7 igmte SaBara SaBaba 
1:11) pend = 10:13 pad = Ader: (A) Aovdcerp 
1:17 Freya 10:23 wn Mogox (A)? Moc ox 
1:22 bay 10:28 phala be Tewav (A) Om. 
1:35 oo 86:5 py" IeovA Teous 

. (Qori DAI) 
1:36 "Sx 36:11 BX wdap Swap 


1 The Greek texts agree in inserting EAvwa after yn in 1 Chron. 1:5= Gen. 10:2 
2 The Greek understands the name as similar to that in verse 5, i. e., yon= Mogox. B 
omits vs. 11-23 of 1 Chron. 1. 
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LXx. 
1 CHRON. GEN. 1 Curon. (B). GEN. (A). 
1:39 pare 36:22 =a Acpav Aipav 
1:40 Wop 36:28 NY SwAap Two 
‘ saci >> D 
"Eu EW Sw (Zwdap A) Sod 1 oot ) 
1:41 rae 36:26 vwo"s Aatowv Anowv 
" an raya Epepwv (Apaia A) Apada (Adaya BE) 
1:42 hy" 27 ie { (Iwaxav kat Iwvxay xai Ovxay' 
p> 36:27 eed atead Ovxap A) (Iewvxan D) 
yw" 36:28 yw" Aauwwv Peowv (Pnowv EB) 
1:46 nvy 36:35 ny TeOOaip (Te00aqnA) Te06ap 
(Qeri my) 
1:50 TIT "1 Adad (Adda, v.51) —Apal 
vB 36:39 WE Poywp Poywp 
1:51 my 36:40 my TwdAa Twra 
JOSHUA. JOSHUA. 
f ZaBp. A 
2:6 "aT ou “Tat ZapBpea (ZauBp A) ZapBpea B 
: ; { Zapfpr F 
1 KINGs. 1 KINGS. 
. : - Aapaa A 
26 TF Bill SANT Aapa Aapaha B 
JOSHUA. JOSHUA. 
. e. e Axav A 
2:7 “2 a1 o> Axsp Axap B 
RUTH. RUTH. 
: | 4:20 madi { Sarpav B 
2:11 nado 4:21 wiabip Sadpowv (Zaruay A) Die h 
1 Sam. 1 Sam. 
2:12 “op ~_— ; ( leooat Tecoa (B) 
Ah :08sq. "0" 
2:13 "WN q .. ! leooat 
, : { Sapna B 
NIDW 16:9 Aw Sapaa (Zayaca A) 1 Sa A 
sh Siall » les Ppa 


1 Apparently two renderings of the same name. On A’s use of Genesis in correcting 


Chronicles see p. 281. 
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1 CHRON. 
2:16 "0aN 


273"S8 


am 


ae 
a) 
wey 


3:1 Ss 


- | = 


Letra 
= 


78 

wee a note 

oO ma ON 
rr *9 


ONT 
8:12 STEIN 
——. >. 


mem 
A 


eee 
a |?) ' 
tail 


3:13 


3:14 


 lesrtabbal am 
Wi" ON 


3:15 DD — 


eee we 


“ Oe id i 
oO 


py ola 
oe 


wa nem an 
be oe om 
7: 


2 Changed by 


3 Changed by 
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2 SAM. 
S40 “<aten 
2:18 “iS 
17:25 >5°2 


mm 


2 = yee 
ro aN 22 
=e * 

Rene 

aa ah 


(Qeri 599°) 


5:14 : Saw 
5:15 aw DN 
1 KINGs. 


14:31sq. DAO 
22:51 ete. OU" 

2 CHRON. 
21:17 RT 


2 KINGS. 


14:13 unit 
12:22ete.5 TISTIN 
15:30 rey 
. 82 TP) 
20:10 WAIT | 
18:lsq. 7 "DTT 


Hos. 1:1 FINPTM) J 


JER. 
1 IN 
ote) 


2 KINGS. 


NDWW of 1 Chron. 3. 
of lat Ne 


De te ben ten tee. Mal “ 
oP} >a). 


Pharaoh Neco. 
king of Babylon. 


LXX. 


1 CHRON. (B). 


A Beaoa 


2 Sam. (B). 


A Beooa (ABioa A) 


A Bevyaua (ABryaa A) ABeyaua 


IoOop (Iebep A) 


Aapvind (Aaroua A) 


ABvyava 


Sapa (Zapaa A) 


EAewoa (EXcapa A) 


A Be. 


Iwpap 


Oeva 


Iwas 
Apacuas 


Alapia 


Réexuas 


Iwoeva 


Twakerp 


Sedexca 


Iobep 


Aadovia 


A Bvyava 


Sapprovs 
EAeuwous 

1 KrnGs (B). 
A Biov 
Twpap 


2 CHRon. (B). 


Oxoleas 
2 Krnas (B). 


Iwas 
Apeooeas 


Alapiov 


Edexcas 


Iwoeva 


EAtaxerpe 


Ma 66a. Vv 


11 Chron, 14:5sq. gives the following variants in the list of David's sons: 


DWN TEP ° of 1 Chron. 3. 


 eatelebaial _ 


— 
dl LM (4 J rss 


‘“ 
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1 CHRON, 


paidy 


3:15 


3:16 73D" 


1 CHRON. 


4:24 days 


==55 
—_ a 
mnt 
1 CHRON. 
4:29 peptone 
as * 


aim 
4:30 dana 


4:31 DIO AEN 


"NB M3 
mig 
psu 


rt 


5:27 jie -) 


1 Used by Jeremiah as an epithet for TIN 


GEN. (Ex. 6:15). 


46:10 Syya7 26:12 dyenas 


JER. 

22:11 =! ody 
27:20 ae Lh 
22:24 3 
28:4 TIS" 
24:1 hah 

(Kethib) 
52:31 hay 


2 KINGs. 
24:6 Sst 
EZEKIEL. 


1:2 5 


19:3 m22 
19:4 TDimbN 

bana 
19:5 AEA AST 
19:6 MINS MB 


19:7 “ny 
rym l**) 

v ¥ 

6:4, 2 pws 


Num. 


cas 
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LEX. 
2 Kinas (B.) 


SeAAnu 


1 CHRON. (B). 
Sadovp (Zadrovp A) 


Teyovias® 


Iwaxeip bis 


Twaxeru 
Twaxeyp 
1 CHRON. (B). GEN. (A). Num. (B). 
NapovyrA IenovnrA Napovnr 
,S" Tapeuw Tayerp Taye 
(Iape8 A) 
mint Zapes aap Zapa 
' (Zapae A) _(Zaar D) 
1 CHRon, (B). JOSHUA (B). 
( Badovd A’ 


ABedAa(Barkaa A) BwAa ; 
/ BeABwra A 


@ovAaen(Owdrad A) EXOovAa 
(Edovdad A) 


Bafovv (BabovX A) BovAa 


Huovoecopap Saprovcev 
(Huoveworw A) (Acepoovowm A) 
Badapw 


(Bavdadpaé A) 


Bpaovpoewperp * 
(Bapoup’cewpeu A) 


@oxxa (Boxxav A) @adryxa xai IeBep 
(Bedep A) 


\ to -< ‘ 2A 
Kat OL aypot QAvUTWV 


7 and adopted by the chronicler, 


2 Thus the LXX. throughout, except in the three places indicated where Iwaxeu occurs 
A 


3 Ba@ovA is inserted by A here from the next verse ( 


233), where it is omitted. 
; 


+A combination with the folowing name E"3YW. 


5 Also in Gen. 46:11; Ex. 6:16,17; Num. 3:17; B Tedewv, A T'npowv throughout. 


21:27 Www =1 Chron. 6:56 DUW 7S. 


Josh 
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LXX. 
1 CHRON. 1 CHRON. 1 Coron. 5 (B). Exopvs (B). 
5:29 m-""73 «(6:20 Om. Mapiop Mapuaop 
1 CHRON. 6 (B). 1 CHRON. 6 (B). 
6:8, 22 Fo7aN 6:24 5cN “aN 8 ABubap (37) ABiacap A Biacap 
F : (ABiacad A) (ABuacad B>) (ABiacad F) 
1 CHRON. 
6:9 DNTAN 6:21 (ES) Op Baharia 
ines (Ovpind A) (Lagpanmov genitive A) 
a PY ay OLea Alapua 
SIND byt Baovd Iwnd 
6:10 MNSTN 6:20 MS AM ew McO (Maaé A) 
p (Oxiuwd A) 
1 CHRON. 1 CHRON. 1 SAM. 1 CHRON. 6(B). 1 Coron. 6(B). 1 SAm. (B). 
6:11 "Si 6:20 S94 %&L:1 SS Sovde Lovd év Nace’ 
(Kethib SY) (Zovg: A) (Zour A) 
ma 6:19 min mm  Kawab? ce @oxe 
(Kva@ A) (Oo00ve A) (@oov A) 
6:12 se} devon NAT ON EXuaf3 EAenr HAecov 
aia = » (Ekim A) (Edu A) 
1 SAM. 1 Cur.(B). 1CHR.6:18(B). 1SAm. (B). 
6:13 ° "0 6:18 ox 8:2 st Save Iwnd Iwndr 
: (Zan A) 

1 CHRON. JOSHUA. 1 CHRon. (B). JOSHUA (B). 
6:43 Pal 21:15 yon Serva‘ (Nyrwv A) AtdAwp (OAwv A) 
6:44 ony 21:16 PIO") Vy = Agar kat THVATTav Aca kat Tavy 

ng sii ills (om. Array A) (Aw om. Tavu A) 
ae tT ] f 
s = } TaBawv 
6:45 33 21:17 \ je ae * TafBau (TaBee A) 


= ya \ ) Ta6eO (TaBee B) 


1 Derived from 1X 73. 

2 Probably «ai Na@ of which A has acorruption; hardly by mere transposition, since 
consonantal JJ =x, p. 287. 
3 Error for 0 ; compare 1 Sam. 8:2. 

4 Verses 42 and 14 of the Greek have these names in place of the Hebrew "\f\", whereas 
1c60ap (Ie@ep A) occurs in 1 Chron. 6:43, against the Hebrew on (ibm). A, in Joshua, 
has followed the Hebrew order. 
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2 

6:59 Swy 
6:60 ppan 
6:61 an 
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6:62 S77" 
“ian 
6:65 MVR" 


ora 
6:66 “7 
1 CHRON. 


7:1 NI 


="5" 


(Qeri 330") 


JOSHUA. 

21:18 way 
21:22 yap 
21:25 qn 
yarns 

21:27 "53 
(Qeri 7253) 
nynees 

21:28 r nop 
21:29 nv" 
Ds 7? 

21:30 Sra 
21:31 9 mp>n 


21:32 "X35 nian 


ee 


nin p 
21:36 no 


aa 
awl V/ 


1" 


GEN. 


46:13 PIB 26:23 


sf 


Num. 
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LXxXx. 


1 CHRON. (B). 


JOSHUA (B). 


TadeneO (Tadnued A) Tapada (Aduwv A) 


Ixaap (Iexuaav A) 
Apap (Evnp A) 
Om. B (If\aau A) 


TwAav (Tavdwy A) 


Aonpw (Pauwé A) 


Kedes (Kedee A) 
Om. B! (Auws A) 
Om. B (Avap A) 


Maagca (Macad A) 


Ikax (Iaxax A) 


Xapw6 (Xauwy A) 


Om.B(KafoaemA) 
Tavax (Gaavax A) 
TeBaba (Baidoa A) 


TavAwyv (Twrav A) 


Bocopav 
(Beedapa A) 


Keowy (Kiswy A) 
Peupal (lepuwd A) 
Tyyiv ypapparov 
BaceAXAav 
(Masaad A) 
XeAxart (Oedxad A) 


Neppad 
(Epuaddwp A) 


Kapiabaip Ocppov 
(Noexuwv A) 
(Tenpwv Ba?) 
Peppov Maav (Exvayu A) 
@ayxeva (SaBwp A) Kadns (Kapoa A) 
Pappwv (Pauw8 A) Papwl 
Maava Kapeuv 
(Maavaiu A) (Mavaiu A) 
Tafep (T'agnp A) Iagnp 
1 CHrRon.(B). GEN.(A). Num. (B). 
rT Pour ova ova 
aes (Pova A) 
so" Iaccovp Iacovd Iacovfs 


(IacovB A) (IacovB D) (Pacovp F’) 


1 AaBwp, which B reads in the corresponding place, is evidently a second reading of the 
preceding "3%, the first reading being AeBepec, 
-t 
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1 CHRON, 
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GEN. 
46:21 5avix 
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16:24 See 
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Num. 
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LXX. 
1 CHRON.(B). Gen.(A). Nom. (B). 


Adend AcBnrA AovByp 
(Iadind A) 
levornX AoinrX andr 


(Iacind A) (Acer D) (Aon AF) 
(Aond Bab) 


Sarcwpwv SvdAAnw DeAAy 


“" (Zeddoup A) (ZeArAnu AF) 
46:17 yuic. 26:44 Omits. Icova Iecoau. Omits. 
maw Omits. ope Saap =©. Omits. 
Num. 1 CurRon. (B). Num. (B). 
26:35 =55 ? Om. B (Bapaé A) Om. 
nats ? Om. B (@aaé A) Tavax 


1In the fuller list of the descendants of Benjamin in 1 Chron. 8:1sqg. the following 


variants occur: 


1 CHRON. GEN. Num. 1 CHRON. (B). GEN, (A). Num. (B). 
8:1 (W953) 46:21 3D 26:38 Omits. mpwrdroxov aivtod XoBwp Omits. 
: ad (XoBwA D) 
manmNr “TIN D™"FIN  ladandA (Aapa A) Ayxets laxecpav 
a} es > tes 
; . 7244 ° ¥ A A 
(v.4 TIAN) (v.4Axta,om.A) (Ayxew D) (Axipav A) 
3 ~ (Axtav F) 
8:3 AN JN 26:40 [NM AlAe Apas Aédap 
Pe tin ines 
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THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION OF THE GUNU- 
SIGNS. 
By Proressor Cuartes Foster Kent, Pu.D., 


Brown University. 


The excavations of the French at Tello and of The University 
of Pennsylvania Expedition at Nippur have at last revealed the 
more important archaic forms of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
signs, without which all attempts to trace the origin of the cunei- 
form characters have necessarily been only in part successful. 
Availing themselves of this new material, and although working 
in accordance with fundamentally different principles, Professors 
Delitzsch and Hilprecht have already made invaluable contribu- 
tions toward the solving of the riddles connected with the origin 
of the most common signs. The new field has been well opened 
up by these pioneers, but almost everything yet remains to be 
done before it will be completely in the possession of the 
Assyriologist. 

Starting with the testimony of the Assyrians themselves that 
certain characters, which they designated in their syllabaries as 
gunt-signs, were formed from simple signs, Professor Delitzsch, 
by a comparison of the archaic forms, has shown in his Entstehung 
des dltesten Schriftsystems (=EdS.) that the distinctive mark, 
whereby the gunfi are distinguished from their corresponding 
simple signs, consists of three or four parallel lines, written in front 
of or on the face of the simple character. Thus, for example, from 


ax] (Assyrian ted) i8, is formed =<: ( Assyrian nce ), gunt 
is (S¢ 93). He has also demonstrated conclusively that the 
same distinctive lines appear in many more than the eleven 
characters designated as gunfi-signs by the authors of the syl- 
labaries. Indeed it is safe to say that this motif was employed 
by the primitive sign-maker more frequently than any other in 
the creation of his characters. Here is evidently to be found one 
of the most important keys thus far discovered with which to 
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unlock the mysteries still surrounding the origin of many of the 
oldest and at the same time the most obscure signs. 

From a study of the use of the gunt-motif, Professor 
Delitzsch further draws the induction that it symbolizes an 
increasing, a heightening, a Potenzierung of the idea represented 
by the original sign (p. 66sq.). Accepting this conclusion, how- 
ever, one finds it difficult to follow him in the explanation of the 
origin of the gunf-signs when he says: “Jede Hinzufigung 
bedeutet eine Mehrung, Steigerung, die Vier ist die gesteigerte, 
potenzierte Zwei, also sollte wohl mit ihrer Ein- oder Vorfigung 
die Potenzierung des Begriffs des einfachen Zeichens symbolisiert 
werden? Ich antworte: Ja.”' Although the explanation here 
presented seems very simple to one accustomed to abstract think- 
ing, when analyzed it becomes evident that in reality it bespeaks 
a mental development scarcely to be expected in the primitive 
man. To put one mark by another and recognize that the one 
has been doubled, or by writing the same sign two or three times 
to indicate the idea of plurality, is quite different from conceiving 
of the Potenzierung eines Begriffs, and then representing this 
by three or four conventional lines. Granting that the early 
sign-makers possessed as highly developed a mathematical sense 
as is claimed, it must be seriously questioned whether they were 
able to depart so far from the concrete as this explanation requires. 
Furthermore no analogies are cited in support of such a departure. 
Instead, as Professor Delitzsch himself has demonstrated so 
clearly, in every other‘sign which can be analyzed with certainty, 
a picture of some concrete object with which the sign-maker was 
familiar furnished him the materials with which he constructed 
his characters. Hence we are compelled to reject this ingenious 
theory unless proof, of whose existence there is no suggestion, 
can be adduced in its support. If this explanation be rejected 
one must be sought which will be concrete and at the same time 
consonant with the mental development of the sign-maker and 
with the methods which he used in expressing his ideas. In 
seeking symbols whereby he could represent these ideas it was 
natural that he should employ the objects with which he was most 
familiar, and, therefore, it is not surprising that ten and possibly 
twelve of the original signs or motifs represented parts of the 
human body. Of these, two—the arm and the hand—were most 


1 EGS., p. 66. 
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commonly used as symbols of strength. In reality they have the 
same content, for the hand, being the more important part, repre- 
sented the arm; and both in turn originally the strength of the 
man. By a most natural transference, both likewise came to be 
used as symbols of not merely the might of a man but also of 
abstract power or strength (ID and SU, imaku). It is the 
hand, however, which in Babylonian and Assyrian literature is 
constantly used to represent the strength and power of a man 
when these are exerted so as to affect and influence persons and 
objects. Throughout the historical inscriptions runs the familiar 
refrain, “‘my hand conquered,” or “the peoples, the spoil of my 
hand” (nisi kisitti katia). The pious Assyrian and Babylon- 
ian kings frequently assert that they “built temples with their 
hand,” meaning that the temples arose as a result of the exertion 
of their power and influence. ‘To take one’s hand” (sabatu 
or abazu), that is to communicate strength to another by taking 
his hand, is a regular idiom whereby the idea of helping another 
is expressed; while “to remove (nakaru) the hand from another” 
is equivalent to desertion or rebellion against him. Thus it is 
that in the most ordinary expressions the hand (katu, repre- 
sented by the sign SU) is used in precisely the same way and 
with the same force as the gunf-motif, namely, to indicate the 
impartation of might or power to a person or object. One quota- 
tion will suffice to remind the Hebrew student of the same usage 
in the Old Testament: ‘The Lord hath spoken of David saying, 
By the hand of my servant David I will save my people Israel 
out of the hand of the Philistines and out of the hand of their 
enemies” (2 Sam. 3:18), where “hand” is twice used in the 
sense of ‘ power” and once as a medium for the exercise of divine 
might in the affairs of men. 

All of these common Semitic idioms, as well as the function 
of the hand in actual experience, suggest that the sign, which the 
sign-maker on a priori grounds would be expected to employ 
when he wished to indicate the communication of power so as to 
add to the potentiality of a person or thing or to increase the 
intensity of an action, is the hand. An examination of the 
archaic form of the ideogram for hand (3 ) demonstrates that 
this is precisely what he did. Instead, however, of employing the 
entire sign, which would have been impracticable, he used, as in 
other analogous cases, only the most essential elements and at the 
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same time those easiest to represent, namely, the four fingers. In 
all the archaic signs for the hand and also when this is united 


with the arm as in the archaic signs, =, id, and gm, da, 
the four fingers are represented by four parallel lines, while the 
thumb is separated from them by a wider space and is repre- 
sented by a line curving downward to the left. In some cases, 


as for example 3-4, da (Penn., II., No. 87, col. i, 26), the 
separation is more marked, while in 3, 80, last line of Uru 
Kagina,' and Ge), id (Penn., II., No. 87, col. ii, 41), the 


thumb has apparently been left off entirely as unimportant. 

The distinction between the four fingers and the thumb and 
the superior importance of the former becomes more evident when 
one objectively pictures the act of grasping something with the 
hand, for in that case it is the four fingers which enclose the 
object, while the thumb is quite apart from the four fingers and 
plays the secondary réle of supplementing them. The Sumerian 
conception of the importance of the fingers is also best illustrated 
by the name which they gave to them, “horns of the hand” 
(SU.SI). The fact that among Semitic peoples the horn was 
also a symbol of strength may shed still more light upon the use 
of the most prominent elements in the hand as the conventional 
symbols of imparted power. 

The reason why four lines are most commonly used as the 
gunti-motif is now evident. Equally significant is it that in no 
case (as far as I have observed) are more than four lines used. 
The frequent use of two or three lines, interchangeably with the 
more common four, may possibly be due to a deliberate purpose 
on the part of the sign-maker to represent a comparative instead 
of a superlative Potenzierung by means of two or three fingers 
(only a part of the power of the hand) instead of by four. A 
study of these cases, however, leads to the conclusion that less 
than four lines are employed, (1) merely for the sake of conven- 
ience, as, for example, when the space is limited, or (2) as the 
result of the peculiarities of individual scribes. The same sign 
is sometimes written in one inscription always with four and in 
another contemporary inscription with but three lines. The same 
character also is written in the same inscription and the same word 


1Cf. Amiaud et Méchineau, Tableau Comparé, p. 55. 
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or phrase with a different number of lines. Such conventional 
variations are of too frequent occurrence in the case of other 
characters to require further comment. An interesting parallel 
is found in the archaic Hebrew letter Kaph yy, which is one 
of the most indisputable derivatives from the Assyrian, in which 
the sign for hand has been still further conventionalized. The 
results of the same process reappear in the Hebrew Yédh 2, 
which probably originally represented the bent arm and hand. 
The important point to note, however, is that, as a general rule, 
the older the inscription the more regularly do the four lines 
appear, while in the case of the same sign in the later inscrip- 
tions, three and often only two lines predominate. 

A striking illustration of this conventionalizing process is 


found in the sign for man, archaic As or 24>. Whether 


we find in this a picture of a man, drawn for the sake of conven- 
ience in a horizontal instead of an upright position, as claimed 
by Professor Hommel,’ or with Professor Delitzsch see in it the 
figure of a man, stretched out with his face to the earth, prostrate 
before the deity,’ it is impossible to conclude with the latter that 
the three or four vertical lines are the gunt-motif; for his inter- 
pretation that they represent a ‘‘Steigerung der Unterwiirfigkeit 
unter die Gétter”’ is at best a conjecture built upon another con- 
jecture. Granting that the representation is that of a man pros- 
trate on his face before the gods, it is difficult to see how or why 
the idea of greater subjection to the gods should also be intro- 
duced, for the position itself represents superlative Unterwiir- 
jigkeit. Furthermore, although the picture is evidently very 
conventional, and therefore imperfect, it is exceedingly improb- 
able that such an important member as the arm or at least the 
hand would be completely ignored. The three or four vertical 
lines are exactly in the position where those members are to be 
expected, and constitute a representation of the hand, which is in 
perfect harmony with the exceedingly conventionalized picture 
before us, and analogous with that which has already been 
observed in other archaic characters. 

In the light of the present study it is possible to trace his- 
torically and to illustrate each step in the development of the 


1 Gesch. Bab. u. Assyr., p. 35. 
2 B&S., p. 194. 
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parallel lines which constitute the distinctive element in the gunf- 
signs. The original symbol of a man’s strength (imaiku), when 
communicated to a person, object, or action, was the forearm or 
hand. Of the two signs representing respectively the forearm 
and hand, naturally the latter, being the simpler, was chosen 
when a motif symbolizing imparted power was required by the 
sign-maker. Since the original sign for hand 3 was too com- 
plex for convenience, it was successively simplified, becoming in 
turn 3, = or wi, = or m,and even = or . As might 
be expected, older forms survived and continued to be used 
side by side and interchangeably with those which had been more 


conventionalized. 
The use of a familiar sign, whose meaning was well estab- 


lished, as a motif in the formation of new signs was in perfect 
accord with the methods of the sign-maker. Many examples 
might be cited to demonstrate that this concrete and graphic 
mode of representing an idea by the combination of different 
signs was his most striking characteristic. Fortunately Professor 
Delitzsch has already collected them in his chapter on “ Die 180 
bekannten Zeichenkomposita,”’ so that it is only necessary to call 
attention to some of the representative examples. The sign @, 


representing food, bread, inserted in #4, mouth, gave #18], 
to eat. Similarly os TE] , to drink, was made by inserting 7, 
water, in »ef+7, mouth. The combination of 4%, ox, with #, 
mountain, gave sq (rimu), ox of the mountain, wild ox. The 
sign <¢, to depress or depression, inserted within q& , earth, 
gave dij , ravine, deep valley; while the same sign written 
within J] , enclosure, appears in , pool, cistern. 

When the sign-maker required an ideogram for male slave, 
he took the sign for male, man, archaic , and added to it 
archaic $<, ka8adu, the character representing conquest and 
capture, thus creating the sign archaic E>] (ardu), slave. 
Similarly by adding the same sign to the ideogram for female he 
produced the sign for female slave, archaic Bg (amtu). The 


1 EGS., pp. 41-61 
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close parallel between this use of $< and that of the sign for 
hand is obvious; each in accord with its respective signification 
transforms the meaning of the ideogram to which it is appended, 
the one imparting the idea of dependence and the other that 
of power. 

Several of the most common and at the same time more diffi- 
cult signs have been selected as suggestive illustrations of the 
earlier stages in the development of the gunf-sign. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the discovery of fire preceded that of 
writing, and if so one of the first things which the primitive 
sign-makers would desire to represent, would be this wonderful 
miracle which so fascinated the Oriental of antiquity. In the 


archaic form of the ideogram for fire =< one recognizes on 
the right the sign for instrument or wood, in the middle a char- 
acter which Professor Delitzsch designates as the ‘“ Richtungs- 
motiv,’’’ while the four lines on the left, which in Penn., II., No. 
87, col. ii, and elsewhere appears in the form E, are at once 
identified as the gunfi-sign. In the light of the present study, 
two difficulties connected with Professor Delitzsch’s interpretation 
of this compound ideogram immediately disappear, for the ver- 
tical line at the left of the gunf-sign evidently represents a 
fuller writing of the sign for hand; while the ideogram as a whole 
instead of consisting of the sign for an instrument or wood and 
the Richtungsmotiv, plus the abstract idea of Potenzierwng, 
becomes simple and concrete. The picture is that of a hand, 
the symbol of power communicated, turned toward the instru- 
ment or wood; they, united, vividly suggest the way in which 
fire was generated by the early man. If we further accept 
Professor Delitzsch’s conclusion that the central character rep- 
resents the act of turning, the details of the picture become 
complete. 

The sign LAH, archaic All! , with its double significance 
(1) Sukkal-sukallu, high official, minister, and (2) lab- 
mist, fo wash, to interpret which Professors Delitzsch and Hil- 
precht adduce such widely different and conflicting theories, 
becomes clear when we recognize the symbol of the potent hand, 
doubled to indicate greater efficiency. In the one case the strong 
hand, rendered so by the power communicated by the king to his 


1 EGS., p. 178. 
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servant (cf. the idiom “to take one’s hand,” p. 301), gives a most 
graphic representation of the high official or minister of the king, 
while the same elements, the strong hand or hands,— when their 
energy is applied to the act of cleansing of which they were 
the universal instruments among primitive men,—give the verb 
to wash. Another slightly different explanation is also possi- 
ble, if one part of the sign be regarded as the symbol of the 
ordinary hand, while the other represents the power communi- 
cated by the potent hand; in that case the first meaning would 
be represented by the hand of the minister, rendered strong 
by the powerful hand of the king, which rests upon it; and the 
second would be symbolized by the energetic application of the 
one hand to.the other, which is most suggestive of the act of 
washing. 

These two examples illustrate how naturally and simply the 
hand came to be used as a motif; for here it enters into combina- 
tion with other signs, just as the sign for bread is written within 
that for mouth in making the familiar character which represents 
the act of eating, or as the sign for wood or staff is combined with 
that for bearer to symbolize the bearer of the staff, namely, the 
shepherd. 

The signs =), ID, and a, SU. which originally rep- 
resented the strength of a man, came in time to symbolize not 
only human strength but also strength in general, as, for example, 
that of the gods or of natural forces and finally strength in the 
abstract, irrespective of its source. Naturally the sign for hand, 
when used as a motif in the guna-signs, passed through the 
same stages of historical development, until it became a conven- 
tionalized symbol of the increase or Potenzierung of the idea 
represented by the simple sign. In the light of its origin and 
signification it is obvious why it frequently transformed a simple 
into an intensive verb. In some instances also an intransitive is 
changed into a transitive verb. For example the archaic sign J, 
according to II R. 39, 47e, has the value si-malf, fo fill and 
be full. S° 66 gives as an equivalent of si-guna (new Assyrian 
Say, dar) S8fitturu, which is from "M to be in excess, to 
surpass the usual amount, and hence to be huge, to be distin- 
guished,’ which in the 8aph‘él always has a transitive meaning, 


1Cf. Del. HWB. 248b; EdS. 67. 
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namely, to add to, to make greater, to give.’ This change is 
explained when it is remembered that the gunt-motif symbolizes 
itself a force in action (originally the potent hand), which is 
fundamentally transitive and therefore sufficient to render tran- 
sitive the verb upon which its influence is exerted. 

In passing, the striking analogy which exists between the 
change in meaning represented by the intensive stems of the 
Semitic and certain non-Semitic languages and that effected by 
the gunt-motif, is worthy of notice, for it opens up a broad and 
important field for investigation. On the other hand a knowledge 
of the origin of the gunt-motif furnishes a new key for the more 
exact interpretation of the many complex characters which bear 
the mark of the hand communicating power. 

In conclusion we may ask, What was the origin of the term 
“gunt’? Since it was the designation of one of the earliest 
motifs used by the primitive sign-maker, it is probable that its 
origin is to be sought in the ancient Sumerian rather than the 
later Babylonian or Assyrian. Professor Sayce’s conjecture that 
the term is derived from the Sumerian gun, tail,’ must be aban- 
doned together with his untenable theory adduced to explain the 
origin of the gunf-signs. Professor Delitzsch is clearly far 
nearer the truth when he traces its derivation to the Sumerian 
gun, which, according to S?’ 369 (cf. II R. 38, 14-18e) is 
synonymous with. the Assyrian biltu.* In support of his 
theory of the origin of the gunf-signs he prefers to derive 
it from the secondary meaning of biltu, which is that of 
“burden,” Last, translating the term gunti Beschwerung. In 
view of the evident antiquity of the word it is, however, ante- 
cedently much more probable that it is to be associated with 
the primary and far more common meaning of “tribute, gift.” 
Every Assyrian scholar will recall the recurring phrase biltu u 
mandattu, in which biltu is used parallel with mandattu, 
that which is given by one to another, a gift. The original 
and prevailing meaning of the verb $234, from which biltu is 
derived, is “to bring something.” In its primary use biltu 
designates—as Professor Delitzsch himself states‘—‘“ was man 


1Cf. V R. 3,77; Neb. Grot. I. 15. 

2 Lectures upon the Assyrian Language, p. 154. 
3 HaS., p. 66. 

4 HWB., p. 232, a 
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darbringt.”” The fundamental meaning of gun-biltu, there- 
fore, is not that of Beschwerung, but of bringing and giving 


something. Hence the guniring of a simple sign indicates that 
something has been added to the idea represented by it. A 


more appropriate term could not be found to describe the gunf- 
motif which symbolizes the impartation of power through the 


potent hand. 











Contributed Wotes. 


A CURIOUS MISTAKE. 





In the Babylonian Talmud (Bekh. 8b) the sages of Athens are said 
to have asked R. Joshua ben Hananjah among other puzzling questions 
the following: FMM P'S] NIT MMT (or NEN) NIST i a 
pullet die while still within the egg how can its soul come out? The 
Rabbi’s answer, 594 NOW by the same way it came in, shows his 
strength in repartee. 

The ‘Arfkh (s. v. y5) quotes this question, omitting the initial 4. 
Whether this omission is due to the author of the ‘Arfiikh or to the 
copyist from whose text he quoted, it is in any case evident that the 
initial 4 was taken to be the conjunctive particle. All Talmudic com- 
mentators and lexicographers have since followed the ‘Arfikh and I 
myself have quoted a word, NE", a by-form of WEE", in my grammar, 
§81.* But a glance at the Syriac equivalent of our word Igo s3e or 1533 
shows that the 4 is the first stem-consonant and that a word N'g"g"5 does 
not exist. The word is evidently etymologically connected with Arab. 
U5 to lay an egg with one push. 

A curiosity of another kind seems to represent the Talmudic word 
NON nose, nostrils. Levy connects this word with the Latin “os” 
mouth, Greek dace the two eyes; Kohut sees in it Greek ots ear or fis 
nose; Jastrow connects it with Hebrew [N. In my opinion the word 
represents the Assyrian uzzu wrath. The word came to mean nose by 
analogy with the Hebrew TX which includes both meanings. 

A somewhat analogical case is presented by the use of German 
gleichen for gerne haben, heard among American Germans, which is due 
to the double meaning of the English word “to like.” 

Another word "CN, meaning a certain quarter of meat, is evidently 
Assyrian asitu, a part of the body coming in pairs, probably thigh, ham 

C. Levias. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati, O. 


*Cf. AJSL., Vol. XIII., p. 46. 
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THE NEW STUDY OF ARABIC GRAMMAR.* 

To all appearance the study of Arabic grammar is about to enter 
upon a new stage of development. Up till now with few, and these only 
slight, exceptions European grammarians have been content to take the 
materials, the methods and the hypotheses of the native writers and 
arrange and recast them only to the extent absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of western teaching. It is easy to see how this must have been 
so from the necessities of the case. The books were there ready to act 
as guides and it would have been folly to turn from them and attempt to 
reconstruct Arabic grammar anew from the texts as we have been com- 
pelled to do in the case of Assyrian and Egyptian. Thus when Clen- 
ardus, the scholar and traveler of the Renaissance, studied Arabic in 
Spain in the early 16th century, it is easy to recognize under his Gurremia 
and Abuleasin that as-Sanhaji and az-Zamakhshari were his guides. And 
so, too, that same “Gurremia” which smoothed his way has, through 
many editions at Rome, at Leyden, at Breslau and at Oxford, furnished 
again and again the needed clue to the labyrinth of case and mood. 

But the most striking thing in all this is the length of time during 
which Europe has been willing to walk in the leading-strings of the East. 
It is now considerably more than two centuries since the science of Arabic 
grammar was founded in the West by Erpenius at Leyden, Martellotus 
at Rome, and Pocock and Castell in England, but our grammarians are 
still traveling in the old paths and only lately has there appeared for 
‘Amr some hope of escape from the beating of Zayd. On the title-page 
of Lumsden’s great and strangely neglected work, published at Calcutta 
in 1813, stands that it is “according to the principles taught and main- 
tained in the schools of Arabia,” and the same might have stood on the 
title-page of every grammar of Arabic published in Europe. Through 
the illustrious succession of Erpenius and Martellotus, de Sacy and 
Fleischer and all the school of Fleischer, for there are few Arabists that 
have not sat at his feet, we have “the principles of the schools of Arabia” 
in greater or less purity, expanded and deepened it may be, but still from 
the eastern founts. The commanding and original genius of Ewald 
broke away to some extent from these trammels— if he had lived to give 
the promised second edition of his Grammatica critica lingue arabice 
much more would have been done—and it is, perhaps, fitting that a 
pupil and the pupil of a pupil of Ewald should now be making the first 

*Zur GRAMMATIK DES CLASSISCHEN ARABISCH, von Theodor Ndldeke. Wien, 1896. In 
Commission bei Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 114 pp.; 4to. [Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Academie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, Band XLV.] 
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decided movements in the new direction. It is true that there have been 
mutterings of doubt and even absolute schisms on the value to be allowed 
to the hypotheses of the Arabic grammarians, as in the duel we have just 
witnessed between Howell and de Goeje, but such a distinct breaking of 
the old ties as is evidenced by Noldeke’s Zur Grammatik des classischen 
Arabisch is a new and a welcome phenomenon. 

But once we have thrown aside with the theories of the native gram- 
marians the collections of examples made by them, the question rises of 
the basis for our new system of grammar. The classical period of Arabic 
is generally regarded as having closed with the fall of the Umayyad 
dynasty and we must then ask what of the texts professing to go back so 
far is genuine and trustworthy for grammatical purposes. Among these 
texts Néldeke rightly puts the Qur’an. Wellhausen’s somewhat absurd 
obiter dictum that it is written “in einem ganz unarabischen Arabisch” 
he rejects with the over-mild criticism that that is “etwas zu schroff.” It 
is certainly a priori indefensible to call any form of early Arabic litera- 
ture un-Arabic if our ignorance of the forms actually assumed by the 
language in its first stages be considered. The greater bulk of that lit- 
erature consists of poems and stories of the adventures of the pre-Muslim 
Arab heroes written in flowing and simple prose. But we have no right 
to assume that they had no other literary forms in which the language 
could and did clothe itself, and, in fact, Goldziher in his Arabische 
Philologie has now moved into a clear light the character of the Saj‘ 
style of Muhammad and shown that it was simply the style of the 
Kahins used in oracular, mysterious utterances. But besides the Qur’an 
Noldeke includes in his material most of the poems of the classical period 
except those from the court at Damascus which seem to show traces of 
linguistic degeneration and those which are characterized by forced 
obscurity and individual expressions; it would obviously be dangerous 
to take some phrases from Browning as illustrations of ordinary English 
speech. Further, he includes the stories of the adventures of the early 
Arabs and the traditions of the life of the Prophet; traditions, legal and 
otherwise, in the formal sense, he does not regard as of the same value— 
they run the risk of being couched, not in the language of nature, but in 
that of law and theology. 

In form Néldeke’s work is strictly a collection of materials arranged 
and with a commentary. It is a contribution only, perhaps, rather, a 
bundle of contributions, and does not profess to be in any sense a sys- 
tematic development of Arabic grammar. The title runs Zur Gram- 
matik and the “Zur” reappears with most of the sections. Further, it 
consists to a great extent of what native grammarians would regard as 
“exceptions.” Whether the writer had it in view or not his attitude has 
been to gather up what ran in the teeth of the rules rather than what 
illustrated them. Confessedly he is less in sympathy with the views of 
the native grammarians than most European Arabists. But that attitude 
was certainly the best for the work which he has here done. We want 
now to get the facts of the language straight from the language without 
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fear or favor. And an at least agnostic position towards previous 
hypotheses is the best with which to set out on such a quest. 

By far the greater part of the book is devoted to syntax. Pp. 5-13 
are Zur Lautlehre; pp. 13-29, Zur Formenlehre, and all the rest, some 
84 pages, Zur Syntax. It is obviously impossible to work in detail 
through such a collection of examples and exceptions as this, but I have 
marked a few points which struck me as of special interest, always a 
very subjective matter. On p. 8 the insertion of * to break up a long 


we eS “ w “ 
vowel before a double consonant is noted as in %3L% for wLS and the 


~ tL i] 
subject is developed until it becomes possible that, e. g., well may be 
747,30 - - e 
for welt and thus kin to ¥73m. On pp. 10, 11, 25 the early falling away 
of the ye, with some causes that led up to it, is noticed in a luminous 
fashion. On p. 26 a new meaning of the iii verbal stem is shown, as 
causative to the vi stem, e. g., ue els, “he made to follow one after 
C 
the other ;” uy yel>, “he made to be jars one to the other.” If the 
a? 99° 
same verbs are then used transitively we have the explanation of wasls, 
“he doubled,” etc., and in time Ll. comes very near in meaning to 
5 = 
Loi! [cf. Lumsden, p. 181]. On p. 28 there comes a meaning of the 
iv stem of interest to the Hebraist; it is to express consent to, the enter- 
= 
ing upon, what is indicated by the i stem. Thus Abt, “to grant a 
request ;” Qual, “to point out what is sought ;” eye “to give help at 
oS L£ L£ 
acry,” and al-Jawhari gives uw! in the sense of Abt but without 
quotations. [Are these not cases of WJ! ?] This at once recalls the 
Hebrew 5" from Sy and can be added in its defence to the Ara- 


wm! 


maic \Laj, Swiee. This section meets the question which Wellhausen 
raised in his review of Reckendorf in the Gott. gelehr. Anz., 158, x, p. 775. 
In the same review he dealt with the relation of “I to 6) and suggested 
that a is only the oblique—I confess I don’t know exactly what that 
means. Ndldeke on p. 40 can think of no other explanation of the con- 


struction of vy! than the analogy of the similarly sounding 8) to which 
he gives nearly verbal force. On p. 57 he touches on the celebrated crux 
at the beginning of Imr al-Qays’ Mu'allaqa poem where \.»49 is con- 
tinued with 3, but cuts the knot by taking as here practically 
equivalent to 9: Onp. 68 comes a section of the highest interest to the 
Hebraist, There the existence is proved in early Arabic of a construc- 
tion exactly parallel to the Hebrew waw conversive with the Imperfect, 
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“777 


4 eg > % LoP- sue 
e.g, d>G whl, “then I advanced and found;” Ly4 ys 
Sy 35 JO wd, “and he struck her hard and said.” Many other 


instances are quoted, but all from early Arabic—later, the usage, never 
frequent, died out—and the exactness of the parallel with the Hebrew 
construction is evident. The question which still remains is whence the 
peculiar heavy pronunciation of the Hebrew form dup has sprung. 
In this connection a Hebrew-Arabic illustration of the contrast of the 
Perfect and Imperfect given on p. 66 may be worth quoting: Gen. 16:8, 


"95n FIN MND M1 oN is compared with Arabic ost wl wpe 
oe url el gy: Noéldeke notes that of the old Aramaic versions only 


the Samaritan preserves the force of the forms. Very many other points of 
interest could be picked out. I will only refer further to the passage on 
p. 85 where the doubt as to number and gender in Arabic is touched and 
rightly traced to a confusion of the feminine and broken plural forms. 
It is needless to say that every line in the book shows the hand of a 
master. It is a book which cannot be reviewed in any ordinary sense; 
its importance and method can only be indicated. It will be for the 
Arabic study of the future to take it up, assimilate it and push its 
methods further; then we may hope in time to have an Arabic grammar 
on modern principles. This involves no disrespect to the native gram- 
marians—I probably think more highly of them, their principles and 
their knowledge than does Professor Noéldeke—but their system has 
crystallized and become traditional and it is time to go back to the 
sources. What has been begun in lexicography by Dozy and his critics 
and followers, had to be begun in grammar and here we have the 
beginning. Duncan B. Macpona.p, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE DRAMA IN MODERN ARABIC.* 





The impossible is happening and there is to be a drama in Arabic. 
How tremendous is the literary revolution involved it is not easy to 
express. Through its thirteen centuries of life and in spite of the lux- 
uriant richness and ever renewed freshness of the forms in which that 
life clothed itself, one form has always been lacking in the Arabic litera- 
ture,—the form of the drama. In the narrative-dialogue and shapeless 
action of al-Hariri Arabic made its nearest approach to the field in which 
the chief glories of western literature have been won, but how distant 
and faltering was that approach, how essential was the failure to grasp 
the possibility and to advance from the most elementary of character- 
sketching and of situation-building, no reader of the Magadmdat needs to 

* MADRASET EL’AZWAG, Comddie von Mohammad Bey ‘Osman Galil, transcribiert und 


aus dem Arabischen ins Deutsche fibersetzt von Dr. phil. M.Sobernheim, Berlin: S. Calvary 
é& Co., 1896. 128 pp.; 8vo. 
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be told. Why this should have been so is a problem in racial psychology 
yet unsolved. We may guess at it and spin our theories, but the fact 
remains hard,—there has been no drama in Arabic. 

Yet, assuredly, a drama is coming, though of what type lies still in 
the future. Will the Arav playwright accept our western forms and 
mold his work on the practice of the French stage and the theories of 
Aristotle, Goethe, Lessing, and Coleridge? It would be possible to draw 
a parallel with what has happened in Turkish literature, into which the 
French drama and the French novel have been taken with hardly a change, 
but the evident difference in mental attitude between the Semite and the 
Turk renders such a comparison unfruitful and misleading. That is 
shown by the very state of the case at present. The Egyptian in Cairo 
and the Turk in Constantinople came under French literary influence 
practically at the same time, but while during the past half century 
there has grown up in the one place what is simply a branch of French 
literature written in a Turkish largely adulterated with French words 
and idioms, in the other we have the solitary translator whose rendering of 
one of Moliére’s plays now lies before us in transcription and translation. 

Mohammad Bey ‘Osman Galal, to adopt Dr. Sobernheim’s translitera- 
tion, was born in Cairo in 1829. He studied French as a boy, became at 
an early age government translator and in 1857 published his first trans- 
lation, of Lafontaine’s Fables. That was followed in 1868 by St. Pierre’s 
Paul et Virginie and in 1873 by the Tartuffe of Moliére. In 1890 this 
last was republished in an improved form along with three other of 
Moliére’s comedies, Les Femmes Savantes, L’Ecole des Maris, and 
L’Ecole des Femmes. Since then have appeared translations of Racine’s 
Esther, Iphigénie, and Alexandre le Grand. Some of these have already 
been put upon the stage both at Cairo and at Alexandria. Attention 
was first drawn to him by an article by Vollers in the ZDMG. for 1891. 
There the Tartuffe was transcribed with a glossary and life of the author, 
but, unfortunately, a translation was not added. In the next volume of 
the ZDMG. appeared “Bemerkungen” by Socin on the metre, pronun- 
ciation and emendation of the text. Now Dr. Sobernheim has translit- 
erated and translated into German, with introduction and glossary, the 
Arabized rendering of the Ecole des Maris. His work seems to have 
been very carefully done. Besides the transcription and translation, his 
principal contribution is to have made clear that the metre used is a 
modification of the native ragez and not a modification of the Alexan- 
drine as Socin thought. This he has determined on the authority of 
Mohammad ‘Osman Galal himself. 

I have little to give by way of criticism. There are too many con- 
tractions ; the room saved cannot have been a page at the most and the 
reader is often compelled to turn back and hunt for the meaning of some 
combination of letters. There are, also, rather too many misprints, but 
the transliteration seems fairly clear of them. In line 471 kedi8 is not 
simply Mdhre; it means a low-bred horse and that is the point of 
Budir’s ill-nature. Other exceptions might be taken, but I prefer to 
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dwell rather on the value of Dr. Sobernheim’s little pamphlet. Every 
Arabist, now, desires to know something at least of the modern dialects. 
Their value for the understanding even of classical texts and for the 
study of comparative Semitic is undenied. Further, such knowledge is 
essential for the study of the Islam of the present day and all its multi- 
tudinous and momentous questions. But until within a few years the 
only way of approach to these dialects for the Arabist who could not 
spend a considerable time in the East was through the different texts 
of The 1001 Nights. These texts had almost all been “edited” and 
“improved” and brought into pseudo-literary form—with the partial 
exception of that of Habicht and Fleischer—and thus rendered useless 
for the student of things as they are. Further, who could tell what were 
the sounds, especially the vowels, that lay behind the blank skeleton of 
consonants? All that is now changed. We have Spitta’s and Vollers’ 
grammars of Egyptian Arabic; we have Socin and Landberg for Syria; 
we have Stumme for Tunis; we have Spitta’s transliterated and trans- 
lated prose texts; we have Vollers’ transliteration of the Tartuffe; and 
now we have this transliteration and, better still, translation by Dr. 
Sobernheim. It is safe tosay that between Spitta, Vollers and Dr. Sobern- 
heim, to say nothing of contributions by Socin, Stumme, Sachau and 
others, the home-staying student may add-to his knowledge of classical 
Arabic at least some acquaintance with the dialects of today which have 
developed from that. Duncan B. Macpona xp, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MARTI’S ARAMAIC GRAMMAR.* 





The book to be reviewed is one of the best numbers of the Porta 
Linguarum Orientalium and sets forth the elements of the biblical Ara- 
maic. It contains 128 pages of grammatical principles, 4 of literature, 
14 of paradigms, 34 of text (comprising all the biblical passages), 39 of 
glossary. 

In the preface, Dr. Marti announces his purpose to treat the gram- 
matical principles concisely but thoroughly, and he attains his object in 
a remarkable degree throughout the orthography, etymology, and syntax. 
He shows everywhere an acquaintance with the latest researches in this 
field. Compare the remarks on the jussive (pp. 34, 50, 65). Special con- 
tributions are found in the syntax. For particular commendation, also 
we would select the textual notes and the glossary. In the text are very 
happy emendations, some of them of course adopted from other authors. 
Examples of such corrections are the insertion of "357250 (Dan. 3:7'*+), 
V8 (Dan. 5:10'); the excision of yy™73 "4 dra55% (Dan. 2:40), N32 

* KURZGEFASSTE GRAMMATIK DER BIBsLISCH-ARAMAISCHEN SPRACHE: Litteratur, Para- 
digmen, Kritisch Berichtigte Texte und Glossar von D. Karl Marti, ord. Professor an der 
Universitat Bern. Berlin: Verlag von Reuther & Reichard; London: Williams & Norgate; 
New York: B. Westermann & Co., 1896. xiv+134+90 pp.; 12mo. M. 3.60; bound, M. 4.40, 

ft Daniel 3:7, sixteenth word. 
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— momen 


(Dan. 6:20), Faw Sy SN “TM (Dan. 7:1), VAN SN"IT FD 


D bam | ee 

(Dan. 7:2), sau (Ezr. 5:14), 5225 (Ezr. 6:1), S°T" AMD (Ezr. 6:7), 
rw "5 (Ezr. 6:12), last twelve words of Ezr. 6: 14); the removal of 
nporm from Dan. 2:45" to Dan. 2:45", xT" “awd to first half- 
verse (Ezr. 6:7); the alteration of R™™275 to R™AIM (Dan. 3:2), 
Tran to nan (Dan. 4:11), ty to 5y (Dan. 4:14), ree to IND 
miby (Dan. 5:6), we", to "DBS and N72 to nw (Dan. 5:12), 
rp") to FIP (Dan. 5:20), 573 73 32 to II PIS | (Dan. 7:15), Ny 
to NAIF eer to NPDEND, Sek to TT or NI" that is (Ezr. 
4: 9) [the whole expression that is, the Elamites, Marti regards as an 
gga gloss}, ‘5323 ° pTam xb5 “ to 535" 0 "5 (Ezr. 
5:17), 3 “pM to 27pm) (Ezr. 7:17). 

The glossary likewise embodies the results of the most recent research 
in lexicography both in the Iranian and in the Shemitic fields. Examples 
are seen in NTN information, notice, xdb255 cap, 3% Mina, Spm 
shekel. iia bh ca 

Of this high praise we retract nothing when we call attention to 
certain infelicities in the book. First, there is the lack, so common in 
German books, of sharp and definite statements without parenthetical 
additions. For example, in 64b (p. 62) the statement in parentheses 
should be in a separate paragraph in fine type or in a footnote. Example 
of defective analysis may be found on pages 15 and 16, where, in a sec- 
tion on the commutation of consonants, a explains the changes of 4 to” 
and of & and °, while b gives examples of the latter, and c examples of 
= to ®. On p. 93 it is not a happy thought to arrange the so-called 
(but probably wrongly called) masculine forms of the numerals 3-10 in 
the masculine column with 3%, ete. 

There are type-errors in the volume; e. g., in the _— of Ezr. 4:15 
pan" appears in place of “pam: in Par. X, line 1, Ps aT in place of 
wT. In the transliteration of the Beghadhkephath (Marti, Begadke- 
phath) letters, many corrections should be introduced; e. g.. tancheth 
for tanchet (pp. 15, 54), kéthibh for kéthib (p. 16), hochorébath 
for hochorébat (p. 21), Hithpé‘el for Hitpé‘el (p. 23), jajtabh, 
jaitabh for jajtab, jaitab (p. 54). In the transliterations of vowels, 
the symbols used are inadequate and sufficient care has not been taken 
to ensure uniformity of use. The principle of the author seems to be to 
designate short vowels and tone-long vowels by the simple Latin form, 
half-vowels by the Latin form with the usual indication of short vowels 
(~) and naturally-long vowels by the same with straight lines over them. 
The author, however, specifically designates tone-long vowels with the 
straight line (pp. 8, 15, 24, 62, 71, 77, 85), and the writer has observed 
such inconsistencies as Dages (pp. 17, 44) and Dages (p. 66), Chateph 
(p. 43) and Chatéph (p. 60). The book is the best manual now in use. 

Cuartes Rurus Brown, 
The Newton Theological Institution. 
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NEUMANN’S ZWEI BLATTER AUS EINER SAMAR. PENTA- 
TEUCH-HANDSCHRIFT.* 





The “zwei Blatter” are two parchment leaves that were submitted to 
Professor Neumann. They apparently were once used in the binding of 
a book and are said to have been sent to Vienna from Ceesarea in Cappa- 
docia by an Armenian priest. They are considered to be of the sixth or 
seventh Christian century and somewhat older, rather than younger, than 
the definitely dated codex of A. H. 35 (A. D. 655-656) of which Rosen 
gave representations in Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, Band XVIII. (1864). The ancient manuscript referred to 
is now in my possession and I have found that the alleged facsimiles 
are very incorrect and show several] modernisms not present in the 
original. This fact destroys the basis of Neumann’s attribution of great 
age to the Vienna fragments, and any other assignment of a date that 
may be made will be extremely uncertain in the present state of develop- 
ment of this branch of Semitic palzeography. 

These leaves contain in ordinary Samaritan characters the Hebrew 
text of Lev. 19:31-20:24 and 25:10-41 as given in the London Polyglot 
with, as usual, some variations. All deviations from the standard of 
comparison, including those connected with the use of matres lectionis, 
should have been recorded. The author is in error in supposing that the 
text is probably divided according to “that old division of the Penta- 
teuch into 154 paraschae which the Jews formerly had”; the system of 
paragraphing followed is that in common use with the Samaritans, by 
which the Law is made to consist of 965 sections of various lengths. 
(On p. 6 it is said that a section ends with Lev. 20:24, but the plate does 
not support the statement and that is not usually a point of division.) 
The presence of a © after Lev. 25:28 “exactly as in the Massoretic text” 
is peculiar: it would be interesting to know to what style of alphabet it 
belongs and whether it is certainly from the first scribe. 

The latter part of this paper treats of the relation to each other of the 
two forms (Massoretic and Samaritan) of the Hebrew text and the ancient 
versions of the Pentateuch. It does not contribute much that is new 


towards the solution of this important problem. 
W. Scorr Watson. 


TOWERHILL (Guttenberg P. O.), N. J. 
*STUDIEN UBER ZWEI BLATTER AUS EINER ALTEN SAMAR. PENTATEUCH-HANDSCHRIFT. 


Von Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Anton Neumann. Abhandlungen aus dem Jahrbuche der Leo-Gesell- 
schaft, 1896. Vienna, 1896, 8vo; cover with title +22 pp. +1 plate. 
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4. Section IV.: 

Section V.: 


vi + 133 + 130 
M. 8. 


Egypte et langues africaines. 
Extreme-Orient. Section VI.: 


Grece et Orient. Section VII,: Géogra- 

phie et ethnographie orientales. vit+192+ 

184+33+81 pp., with 2 figs., 5 tables and 

2 maps, M. 16. 

Aegyptica. Festschrift fiir Georg Ebers 

zum 1. Marz 1897. Mit 1 Taf. u. 9 
Textfig. Leipzig, Engelmann. 


J. H. Bonp1, Gegenseitige Kultureinfliisse der 
Aegypter und Semiten.—Lupw. BorcHARDT, 
Ein Rechnungsbuch des kénigl. Hofes aus 
dem alten Reiche.—Apo_r Erman, Die 
Spriiche von der Himmelsgéttin. — Fri1z 

OMMEL, Aegypten in den siidarabischen 
Inschriften.— Fritz Kreps, Die Polizei im 
rémischen Aegypten.—O. v. Lemm, Miscel- 
lanea Coptica.—A. Linke, Kambyses in der 
Sage, Literatur und Kunst des Mittelalters.— 
Ep. Meyer, Glossen zu . kg reogy won 
von Tell-el- Amarna.—W. Miver, Das 
—— Rezept des Pha Ebers.—R. 

IETSCHMANN, Der Verstorbene als Schreib- 

alette und die Schreibpalette als Osiris.—K. 

EINHARDT, Eine arabisch-koptische Kirchen- 
bann-Urkunde. — Herr. SCHAFER, Noch 
einmal die Inschrift von Neapel.— Kar 
Scumint, Eine griechische Grabinschrift aus 
Antinoé.— Kurr Setue, Amenhotep, der 
Sohn des Hapu.—W. SpiEGELBERG, Eine 
neue Sammlung von Liebesliedern.—GEoRG 
STEinporrF, Eine neue Art agyptischer Kunst. 
Mit 1 Lichtdruck-Tafel und 9 Fig. im Text. 
— Uxricu WILKEN, Zur Agyptisch-hellenisti- 
schen Literatur. 

BERLE, A. A. Semitic and Oriental Notes. 

Bib, Sac., April, 387-94. 

The Period of the J:idges— Archzology and Lit- 
erary Criticism— Babylonian Palzography 
and the Old Testament. 


GoLLANcz, H. The Semitic Series of 


“The Anecdota Oxoniensia’”’ Parts 
i-viii. Jmper. Asiat. Quart. Rev., April, 
364-70. 


HOFFMANN, GEO. Neue u. alte Gotter. 
ZA., X1., 237-92. ° 


1. Marri, Mégrin, Marco.—2. Salambo. — 3. 
Salman; Madbak.— 4. Hadaran.— 5. Anma- 
povs.—6. ‘Até.—7. Jahii.— 8. Yépew. —9g. 


Die Gotter von Zengirli.— 10. Chiis6r-Pimai. 
—11. Nikal.—12. Nusku. Allgemeines. — 
> Nusku u. die Unterwelt.—14. Nabi im 

ades.—15. Nusku-Gibil.—16. Nusku, der 


Giesser?—17. fa mit Gibil—18. Beizeichen 


des Ea.—1o. fia’s Sagemesser.— 20. Der 
Schriftkeilgott Ea(?), vgl. Ninéb-Sandan.— 
21. Die Maaltajagotter. Nergal.—22. Wid- 
derkopfband des Nabi.—23. Der Stiefel- 
schuh des Gilgame5.— 24. adarnuna.— 2s. 
Idole des Mondgottes. 

HoMMEL, FrITz. The Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, as illustrated by the monu- 
ments. New York, E. & J. B. Young 
& Co., 1897; xvi-+ 350 pp.; cloth. $1.75. 


Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Ge- 
sellschaft 1897. 1. 8vo. Berlin, W. 
Peiser Verlag in Komm. 

. HaRTMANN, Martin: Boktan. Eine topo- 
graphisch-histor. Studie (Schluss), pp. 61- 
163. M. 6. 

MONTET, EDWARD. Quarterly Report on 
Semitic Studies and Orientalism. /mfer. 
Asiat. Quart. Rev., April, 371-4. 

Orientalische Bibliographie, her. von Lu- 
cian Scherman. X., erstes Halbjahrheft 
(1896); Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 
1897; 1-146, 8vo. Whole vol., M.1o. 

Realencyclopadie f. protestantische The- 
ologie u. Kirche. Begriindet v. J. J. 
Herzog. 3. Aufl., hrsg. v. A. Hauck. 
2. Bd. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1897; 
iii+ 780 pp., 8vo. M. Io. 

Semitic Studies in Memory of Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Kohut. Ed. by Gro. ALEX. 
KouuT. With portrait and memoir. 
Berlin, Calvary & Co.; xxxv-+ 615 pp., 
8vo. M. 20. 

Spiro, JEAN. Les origines des langues 
sémitiques. Rev. de théol. et de philos., 
1897, 144-68. 

Theologischer Jahresbericht, hrsg. von H. 
HOLTZMANN u. G. KRUGER. 16. Band, 
enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 
1896. Erste Abtlg.: Exegese, bearbeitet 
von Siegfried und Holtzmann. Braun- 
schweig, C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 


1897. Pp. 1-156. 
M. 6; complete, M. 20. 
Theologische Rundschau, hrsg. v. W. 


BoussET. 1. Jahrgang. 12 Hefte. (To 


begin Oct. 1, 1897.) Freiburg i. B., J.C. 
B. Mohr. M. 6 
TROMBETTI, A. Indogermanische und 
semitische Forschungen. Vorlaufige 
Mittheilungen. Bologna, Libreria Fra- 
telli Treves di Pietro Virano, 1897; vii 
+76 pp., 8vo. M. 3.20. 
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WINCKLER, Huco. Altorientalische For- 
schungen. No. V., pp. 371-468. Leip- 
zig, E. Pfeiffer, 1897; 8vo. M. 6. 


Contains: Zur babylonischen Geschichte— Zur 
phénicisch - karthagischen Geschichte—Zur 
Geschichte des alten Arabiens. 


ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN. 


ARNOLT, W. Muss-. A Concise Diction- 
ary of the Assyrian Language(Assyrian— 
English-German). Part 6: xamatu 
I. to *™¢l kaldi, pp. 321-84. Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard, 1897; New York, 
Lemcke & Biichner; 8vo. 

M. 5.; $1.25 met. 


BILLEB. Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amarna u. die Biicher Josua u. Richter. 
Deutsch-ev. Bl., 4, 250-70. 


BLOCHET. L’epenthése en perse cunéi- 
forme. ec. de Travaux, 1897, 74-77. 


BoscaweEN, W. St. C. A new Babylo- 
nian Inscription. Bad. and Or. Rec., 
VIIL., No. 6, 136-40. 

Brown, RosertT, JR. On the Origin of 
the Ancient Northern Constellation- 
figures. Jour. Royal As. Soc., April, 
205-217. 

BRUCKER, J. Découvertes américainse 
en Babylonie. %udes, Mar. 20, 828-35. 


BRUNNOW, Rup. E. _ Indices to the 
“Classified list of all simple and com- 
pound cuneiform ideographs,” etc. 
Leiden, Buchh. u. Druckerei, vorm. E. 
J. Brill; viii 344 pp., 4to. M. 25. 

CraiG, J. A. Assyrian and Babylonian 
Religious Texts; being prayers, oracles, 
hymns, etc. Copied from the original 
tablets preserved inthe British Museum 
and autographed. Vol. II. With cor- 
rections to Vol. I. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1897; xi+2I pp., 4to. M. 7. 
= Bd. XIII., Heft 2, of ‘* Assyriologische Bib- 

liothek,”’ hrsg. v. F. Delitzsch und Paul 
Haupt. 

Dumon, M. Notice sur la profession de 
Médecin d’aprés les textes assyro-bab- 
yloniens. Jour. Astat., March-April, 
318-26. 

HALEvy, J. Les plus anciens caractéres 
du syllabaire babylonien, tels qu’ils ré- 
sultant des inscriptions du quatriéme 
millénaire. Jour. Asiat., Jan.-Févr., 
1897, 153-5. 

——— Le profit historique des tab- 
lettes d’el-Amarna. Suite. Rev. sém., 
1897, 132-47. 

Haynes, J. H. Latest Excavations in 
Nippur. Philadelphia, J. D. Wattles & 
Co., 1897. $2.50. 
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HeEvzey, Lkon. Sceaux inédits des rois 
d’Agadé. Rev. dassyr. et d’archéol. 
ortent., IV., I-12. 

Textes chaldéens trés antiques. 
Améliorations et nouvelles lectures. 
Lbid., 1V., 34-6. 

HILPRECHT, H. V. Ein neuer Konig 
von Tello. ZA., XI., 330-1. 
HoMMEL, FR. _ Assyriological 

PSBA., 1897, 78-90. 

JENSEN, P. Nik(k)al-Sarratu—M"U 
in Harran. Z4., XI., 293-301. 
Die Gotter Amurru(i) 

Agratu. Jbid., 302-5. 

Die Sitze der “ Urarto-Chaldaer” 
zur Zeit Tiglathpileser’s I. nach Belck 
und Lehmann. /did., 306-9. 

KarppPE, M. Mélanges Assyriologiques 
et bibliques. Jour. Asiat., Jan.-Févr., 
1897, 86-146. 

Le cosmos—le ciel—la terre—le royaume des 
morts— l’océan cosmique, 

LEHMANN, C. F. Metrologische Nova. 
Verh. d. Berl. Anthrop. Gesell., 1896, 
438-58. 

Die Mondfinsternis vom 15. 

SabatuunterSamassumukin. ZA, 

XI., 110-16. 

Sar kisSati. Jbid., 197-206. 

Iribatukté. bzd., 332-44. 

™ku-dur-nuh-ga(resp. mal), 

Lbid., 344. 

“Nach Tag und Monat.” 

432-443. 

Ueber Schwarz’s Artikel Bevos- 
sos. ILbid., 443-5. 

MEISSNER, BRUNO. Zu Band IX., 270, 
Anm. 3. 2Z2., XI., 445-6. 

METCALF, JOHN M. P. The Tell-el- 
Amarna Letters. £26. Sac., April, 
334-474; July, 413-35. 

OPPERT, JULES. Quelques mots sur le 
cadastre chaldéen. ev. d’assyr. et 
d’archéol. orient., 1V., 28-34. 

Les éclipses mentionnées dans 
les textes cunéiformes. Z4., XI., 310- 
17: 

PETERS, JOHN P. Nippur, or Explora- 
tions and Adventures on the Euphrates; 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897; 
8vo. 

PINCHES, THEO. G. Some Late-Babylo- 
nian Texts in the British Museum. 
Rec. de Travaux, 1897, 101-112. 

Two Archaic and Three Later 

Babylonian Tablets (2 Plates). PSBA., 

XIX., 1897, 132-43. 
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REISNER, G. Notes on the Babylonian 
System of Measures of Area. Z2A., XI., 
417-24. 

Sayce, A. H. Assyriological Notes. No. 
II. Jbid., 68-76. 

SCHEIL, V. Correspondance de Ham- 
murabi, roi de Babylone avec Sinidin- 
nam, roi de Larza, ou il est question de 
Codorlahomor. Rec. de Travaux, 1897, 
40-44. 





Notes d’épigraphie et d’archéol- 

ogie assyriennes. /dzd., 44-64. 

Le nom-assyrien de Adramma- 

lek. 2 Reg. 19:37. Rev. dib/., 1897, 207. 

Une brique de Sennachérib avec 
mention probable du nom du meurtrier 
deceroi. ZA., XI., 425-7. 

STRASSMAIER, J.N. Babylonische Texte. 
Heft 12. Leipzig, E. Pfeiffer, 1897 ; 8vo. 


Inschriften von Darius, Konig von Babylon 
(521-485 v. Chr.), von den Thontafeln des 








Brit. Museums copirt u. autogr. 3. Heft, 
Nos. 452-579, vom 17-23. Regierungsjahre 
(pp. 321-416). M. 7.20. 


THUREAU-DANGIN, Fr. Me-silim, roi 
de Kis. 2ZA., XI., 324-6. 

— Quelques mots de métrologie. 

Lbid., 428-32. 

Un fragment de stéle de victoire 








d’un roi d’Agadé. Rev. sém., 1897, 
166-73. 
— Un cadastre chaldéen. Rev. 





d'assyr. et @archéol. orient., IV., 1897, 

13-20. 

— Plans del’époque de Sargon]’An- 
cien et de Naram-Sin. J/did., 21-7. 

WINCKLER, H. Die Sprache der zweiten 
Columne der dreisprachigen Inschriften 
und das altaische. Breslau, 1896; 65 
pp-, 4to. M. 1.25. 





SYRIAC. 
BERLINGER, J. Die Peschitta zum I. (3.) 
Buch der Kénige und ihr Verhiltnis 
zum M. T., LXX. und Targum. Frank- 
furt a. M., J. Kauffmann, 1897; 50 pp., 
8vo. M. 1.50. 
Dictionarium 
SvVO. 


BRUN. 
Paris, 1897 ; 


Syriaco-Latinum. 
2Is. 

Eusébe de Césarée. Histoire ecclésias- 
tique. Version syriaque, éd. pour la 
premiére fois sur les mss. les plus an- 
ciens par P. Bedjan. Leipzig, 1897; 
about 600 pp., 8vo. M. 16. 


HASSANO BAR BAHLULE. Lexicon Sy- 
riacum. Voces syriacas Graecasque, cum 
glossis syriacis et arabicis complectens 
e pluribus codicibus, edidit et notulis 
instruxit Rubens Duval. Fasc. §. Paris, 

Leroux, 1897. 


HEBRAICA 








MARGOLIOUTH, G. The Liturgy of the 
Nile. The Palestinian Syriac Text. 
Edited from a unique MS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, with a translation, intro- 
duction, vocabulary, and 2 photo-litho- 
graphic plates. Reprinted from the 
Jour. of the Roy. As. Soc. WLondon, D. 
Nutt, 1897. 5s. met. 

Post, G. E. Flora of Syria; Palestine 
and Sinai from the Taurus to Ras Mu- 
hammad and from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Syrian Desert. With illustr. 
Beirut, 1896; 919 pp., 8vo. M. 28. 

SCHLESINGER, E. Gregorii Abulfaragii 
Bar-Hebraei scholia in libros Samuelis 
quae ex quattuor codicibus horrei mys- 
teriorum in Germania asservatis edidit. 
Breslau, Inaug.-Diss., 1897 ; 32 pp. 

THEODORI MOPSUESTENI commentarius 
in Evangelium D. Johannis in libros VII. 


partitus. Versio Syriaca ed. studio et 
labore J. B. Chabot. Tom. 1. Textus 
syriacus. Paris, 1897; 8vo. M. 16. 





MANDAIC, 

RAMBAUD, J. B. La langue Mandé. 
Paris, 1897; 8vo. Fr. 5. 
Reprinted from Mémoires de la Soctété de 

linguistique de Parts. 
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HALEvy, J. Deux notes épigraphiques: 
1. Un dernier mot sur les inscriptions 
de Nérab; 2. Quelques observations 
sur les inscriptions de Narnaka. ev. 
sém., 1897, 189-92. 

HOFFMANN, GEO. Aramiaische Inschriften 
aus Nérab bei Aleppo. 24., XI., 207- 
36. 

Zur Bauinschrift des Barrekub. 
Lbid., 317-22. 

MACDONALD, J. M. Massilia-Carthago 
Sacrifice Tablets of the Worship of Baal. 
Reproduced in facsimile, edited, trans- 
lated, and compared with the Levitical 
Code. London, David Nutt, 1897 ; 8vo. 

3s. 6d. met. 

Der minadische Karawanen- 

ZA., XI, 





MEYER, ED. 
handel in der Perserzeit. 
327-9. 

PILCHER, E, J. 
Inscription (3 plates.) 
165-82. 

Voctr, LE MARQUIS DE. Notes d’épi- 
graphie araméenne. Paris, Leroux, 
1897; 44 pp., 8vo. 

[Extrait des Nos. de Sept.-Oct. et Nov.-Déc. 
1896 de Journal Asitatigque.]) 


L’inscription nabatéenne de Pé- 
tra. Rev. b26/., 1897, 231-8. 


The Date of the Siloam 
PSBA., XiX., 
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